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THE GREAT WORLD THEATRE 


Audiences and Critics of Orchestral Drama— 
Does the Theatre Rot the Mind ?— 
English Theatrical Prints 


T or three years ago a distinguished worker in the foreign 








theatre visited America incognito, because he wanted to see 

the theatre life here without the prejudice of guidance. At 
the end of six months he said, “Everybody in America dances. And 
how! The dance is a madness with you. But your madness will be 
the means of setting you free. Never, since the days of the Greeks, 
have human bodies been as untrammeled as in America today. When 
once your dramatists learn what expression a free human body is 
capable of you will have one of the great theatres of the world.” It 
would be good to have this man’s judgment of the experiment on 
which the curtain of the Manhattan Opera House has just been rung 
down as THEATRE ARTS goes to press—the production, under the 
banner of the Neighborhood Playhouse (Alice and Irene Lewisohn, 
directors), of three “Orchestral Dramas.” The programme included 
Ernest Bloch’s Israel, Debussy’s Nuages and Fétes, Borodin’s On 
the Steppes of Central Asia and Dances from Prince Igor. The full 
Cleveland Orchestra, under Nikolai Sokoloff, was in the pit. Jo 
Davidson brought his sculptor’s talent to the theatre for the first time 
to design the Wailing Wall at Jerusalem as a background for Israel, 
Ernest de Weerth designed the Debussy, Esther Peck the Borodin. 
Distinguished foreign actors, such as Leo Bulgakov, formerly of the 
Moscow Art Theatre, and Benjamin Zemach of the Habima, were 
added to a cast that gave Michio Ito, Martha Graham, Charles 
Weidman and Ronny Johansson their first New York opportunity to 
work together, as well as with many of the most happily familiar 
dancers of the old Neighborhood Playhouse. The entire stage di- 
rection and dramatic composition were by Irene Lewisohn. For the 
three performances New York filled the enormous auditorium of 
the Manhattan Opera House from orchestra to gallery with audi- 
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ences that applauded the experiment, and that included not only 
the people most interested in music and those who follow the theatre 
(seldom enough found seated together in New York) but a host of 
artists such as neither the theatre nor the concert hall often has a 
chance to welcome. For three days the town has buzzed with dis- 
cussion, official and otherwise, of this new-old combination of music 
and movement. Unfortunately, in spite of what the creators thought 
of their enterprise, the newspapers decided that anything that used 
as one of its major factors such an important body of musicians as 
the Cleveland Orchestra should come under the eye—no, no, the ear 
—of the music critic alone—who is not obliged today, in our bare 
concert halls, to remember that music began as the companion of 
poetry and the dance. So the official criticism is chiefly dull or con- 
fused or angered by the attempt to add anything to the purity of 
music or the work of the music critic. In the Music in the Theatre 
issue of THEATRE ARTS this summer, we hope it may be possible to 
gather together an impression of the event from the composite point 
of view of the theatre, music and the dance; in other words, from the 
viewpoint of its own intention. 


Almost everything except the news, and often enough even the 
news, in the journals and the magazines today drops from our city- 
weary minds as soon as it drops from our sight. And fortunately, 
too—with so much of print about us everywhere, and so many of us 
earning a living rewriting the world’s story from day to day. Once 
in a while, however, something that a journalist says, perhaps some- 
thing fairly trivial, strikes fire and renews itself for a long time in 
conversation and in other writing. Something like that has hap- 
pened to two articles distinct in conception but more or less related 
in idea. One of these was Heywood Broun’s review, which appeared 
some time ago in the World, of George Jean Nathan’s collection of 
theatrical essays, Art of the Night. The other was Walter Lipp- 
mann’s answer in Vanity Fair to Mr. Nathan’s statement: “I have no 
interest in politics. I have too humorous a disesteem for the demo- 
cratic form of government to be guilty of any such low concern. . . .” 
Mr. Broun, in his article, quoted Mr. Nathan: “The greatest weak- 
ness of an average critic is his wish to be more than critic,” and he 
added this comment: “The function of dramatic criticism is not 
worthy to be the entire life work of any talented person. For some 
reason unknown to me the theatre rots the mind.” ‘Then he went on 
to argue how far beneath the best level of the time our dramatists 
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are, how far below even this level the theatre critics fall. How far, 
for example, Mr. Nathan has fallen below Mr. Mencken during the 
years that the latter has gone on devoting himself to politics and 
people and the latter to plays and players. It seemed never to occur 
to Mr. Broun that it is not for any reason inherent in the theatre that, 
in this generation, the theatre so often rots the mind, but because the 
modern man of the theatre, and especially the modern dramatic 
critic, is so often contented to be nothing more than that—because 
he is trying to substitute the theatre for life, to “call it a day” when 
the play is done. Such a critic looks at a realistic play and says glibly 
enough that life is not art, but he never takes the trouble to think 
the obvious converse, that art is not life either, that you cannot sub- 
stitute theatre-going, night after night, for living day by day. You 
cannot remain spiritually alive after ten years of being only a play- 
wright or a producer or a dramatic critic with “too humorous a dis- 
esteem for the democratic form of government.” You cannot dis- 
sociate yourself from what is happening in politics and family life, 
in science and religion, in architecture and in morals, and yet inter- 
pret the theatre, because the theatre—any theatre not in itself wholly 
rotten—is a mirror of life, its facts and fantasy, its realities and its 
escapes. If you come without life to the playhouse door the theatre 
rots the mind. It did not rot Euripides’ mind, but Euripides was a 
poet and a soldier. It did not rot Shakespeare’s mind or Goethe’s; 
it has not rotted Mr. Shaw’s mind. And this is not, as Mr. Broun 
says, because Shaw was less than wholly a man of the theatre and 
so escaped in prefaces and politics, but because he was theatre man 
enough to know the place of the theatre in the great proportion. As 
Mr. Lippmann says: “The art of governing is often practiced by ab- 
surd amateurs. Like all the arts, especially the theatre, it attracts a 
host of second raters and fakers. I do not think Mr. Nathan could 
surprise me with any new stupidity in politics. But when I am told 
that this art is a low concern, I set down the man who tells me that 


as just a trifle dumb.” 


“Fame,” wrote Hazlitt, “. .. has been particularly careful of the 
renown of her theatrical favourites; she forgets, one by one and year 
by year, those who have been great lawyers, great statesmen, and 
great warriors in their day; but the name of Garrick still survives, 
with the works of Reynolds and of Jonson.” Harold Child, in a 
fascinating article on Theatrical Portrait Prints in the Print Col- 
lector’s Quarterly, uses this extract as a text for his argument that 
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the art of the actor, which is supposed to die with the actor himself, 
actually lives on in memory, more clearly, and is cherished with a 
more personal affection than that of any other public favorite. Much 
of this, he says, is due to the fact that actors have been such fine sub- 
jects for other artists—painters, sculptors, engravers, through whose 
recreation of them in another art they often survive even the artist 
who recreated them. “It is worth the while of the print sellers to 
put portraits of Garrick and of Mrs. Siddons in their windows, not 
because they are by Reynolds or another, but because they are por- 
traits of Garrick or of Mrs. Siddons. And the portraits of lesser 
players are scarcely less desired. Among the eighteenth-century 
mezzotints the portraits of men are usually much less sought after 
than the portraits of women; but there is always a demand for the 
actors. The actor or actress, again, is always more welcome than the 
character. For one person who is interested in a good picture of 
Hamlet, twenty are interested in a bad picture of Mr. X. as Hamlet, 
and forty in a bad picture of Miss Y. as Ophelia.” ‘There is a print 
seller in London who makes a specialty of actor prints and who has 
them in numbers that are overwhelming at first sight. In huge 
tolders, each with its personal name, there are literally thousands of 
portraits, in line and stipple engraving and in mezzotint, of famous 
eighteenth and nineteenth century players. Both the actors and the 
prints are good, bad and indifferent. One wonders what mania makes 
a man in business give them shop room, yet the dealer says that 
never a day passes without a call for them from play-lovers. He 
echoes Mr. Child’s opinion that the student of theatrical prints nearly 
always cares more about the actor than about the artist, and that a 
great deal of very poor work steals its way into his affection. All 
of this is very interesting, but there is one sentence after the detailed 
description of famous paintings and prints and their makers which 
ends the article and which gives strange pause to the idea: “... But 
the coming of photography has much decreased the number of 
painted portraits and almost abolished the engraving of them. Those 
who, in the future, study the theatrical portraiture of our own day 
will have immense quantities of material but will probably get little 
aesthetic pleasure out of it.”” Will the coming of the camera shorten 
the actors’ lives by taking away the added meed of fame the painter 
and engraver have given them in other times? Compare a good 
collection of theatre photographs taken ten years ago with even a 
fairly poor collection of engraved portraits, and judge for yourself. 
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The actors of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries have 
enjoyed, because of the art of the old engravers, a kind of 
living posterity such as no photographers could have given 
them. Either in or out of make-up these old portraits have 
a charm and vitality of the theatre of which they were a 
part. At the left, a mezzotint of Joseph Harris acting 
Cardinal Wolsey, by Francis Place (?) after J. Greenhill 
and, at the right, a portrait of Mrs. Pritchard (1762) by 
James McArdell after F. Hayman. It was Mrs. Pritchard, 
incidentally, who, among many other important perform- 
ances, played Lady Macbeth to Garrick’s thane. 

















Vandamm 


Lee Simonson’s setting for the audience chamber of the 
Venetian Senate, in which the miser and his toady, Mosca, 
are tried, in the Theatre Guild’s production of Stefan 
Zweig’s freely adapted modernization of Ben Jonson’s 
Volpone. Alfred Lunt as Mosca sits at the extreme left, 
while Corvina (Ernest Cossart), Corbaccio (Henry 
Travers) and Voltore (Philip Leigh) plead their case be- 
fore the Judge (Morris Carnovsky). At the right, Cor- 
baccio’s son, Leone (McKay Morris), who is being cheated 
of his inheritance, vainly attempts, in this coldly ironic satire, 
to make the right seem right in the highest court of Venice. 











VALEDICTORY TO A SEASON 


Broadway in Review 


By JOHN MASON BROWN 


T that very time when the world is waking up the theatre 
A« a disconcerting way of going dark. As if to prove its 
superiority to merely natural laws, it withers at the first 
breath of spring. Hence it is that, while the lyricists are busied 
with the hey-nonnies of Corydon and Phyllis and are luxuriating 
in white-thorns, daffodils, greensward, paunces, Mary-buds and 
Celandine, theatre-goers are bobbing for such sour apples as 4 
Lady for a Night, The Breaks, Box Seats, The Skull and The 
Golden Age. If lucky, however, they are escaping the rigors of a 
theatrical spring by vacationing in the past as it is to be seen in the 
number of revivals which inevitably crop out at this time. 

Of these Volpone is by far the most interesting, if, indeed, in its 
present version it can be listed as a revival at all. For the Volpone 
the Theatre Guild has mounted is not the circuitous and heavy 
fable Ben Jonson wrote. It is, instead, a bold chastening and 
rewriting of the original which has found its way to the New 
York stage by a curiously devious route. To begin with it is a 
translation of a translation, in which the modern German prose of 
Stefan Zweig’s version of Ben Jonson’s Elizabethan verse comedy 
is rendered into contemporary English prose by Ruth Langner. 
Nor is its pedigree even as simple as that because Herr Zweig has 
also turned adaptor, and has not contented himself with minor 
changes. He has, of course, abridged the play, saying in six what 
it took Ben Jonson eighteen scenes to say. To do this Herr Zweig 
has weeded it of its subplots, eliminating Sir Politick Would-be 
and the dwarf, the eunuch and the hermaphrodite who stalked 
through Jonson’s pages, and concentrating the entire action on the 
cupidity of Volpone and the rascality of his toady, Mosca. Herr 
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Zweig’s activity, however, is not limited to his shears. He has gone 
further and skinned the fox to make its pelt completely his. 
Though Jonson’s fable of the lustful old miser who pretends to be 
dying for the sheer joy of watching his friends fight for his for- 
tune is unique in the history of English dramatic literature for its 
conscienceless villainy, it is a mere Sunday School lesson compared 
to Stefan Zweig’s much more pointed telling of the same fable. 
Jonson, true to his intention as a satirist, stripped “the ragged fol- 
lies of the time naked as at their birth.” He was remorseless in 
his hoarse-voiced castigation of mankind’s bondage to money. He 
fitted up no heroes and heroines but chose convenient types by 
means of which he could parade the vilest forms of avarice. Even 
he, however, did not dare to ring down his final curtain without 
chastising his villains. His last scene shows him succumbing to 
that temptation to which most Anglo-Saxon dramatists are heir and 
to which most audiences everywhere prefer to yield. He punishes 
vice and lets virtue, or at least as much virtue as the state can ever 
represent, emerge triumphant. Like most of our playwrights his 
last act finds him meting out punishment like a petty magistrate, 
sending Mosca to the galleys, confiscating Volpone’s fortune and 
consigning him to prison, and applying to each of his wretches 
their proper number of lashes. Herr Zweig, on the other hand, 
allows no poetic justice to spoil the full irony of his satire. He 
punishes no one but the addle-brained Volpone, who is fool 
enough to play into the wily hands of Mosca. He shows the old 
man, in a moment of weakness, planning another joke on his ava- 
ricious friends, by pretending to deed his estate to his toady. But 
he carries his joke too far and signs the deed. ‘Thus legally 
possessed of his master’s wealth, Mosca turns Volpone out of his 
house and the play ends with the parasite, now sought after by 
all of his master’s friends, tossing Volpone’s gold to some passing 
musicians. This new Volpone, in addition to being, like Jonson’s, 
a heartless comedy, is also, according to Herr Zweig’s own sub- 
titling, a “loveless comedy”—an even rarer form in our theatre 
where valentines are daily distributed in the guise of plays. It 
knows no love but lust for gold. Herr Zweig admits but one vir- 
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tuous character into his modernization of the play. The rest are 
pimps and misers, bawds and lecherous schemers, whose whole- 
sale wickedness should guarantee them a tonic welcome in our 
theatre of Cinderella and Prince Charming legends. Certainly, Herr 
Zweig’s Volpone speaks the truth when he says, as if referring to this 
remarkable dramatis personae, that such juicy malice is more 
warming than brandy. Herr Zweig strengthens the sting of his 
satire by the consistency of his nomenclature. In that, as in other 
respects, he outdistances Jonson and carries “the comedy of hu- 
mours” even further than the testy Ben. Jonson strongly believed 
that “when some one peculiar quality doth possess a man” so that 
it “affects his spirits, and his powers, all to run one way, this may 
be truly said to be a humour.” ‘To focus that “one peculiar qual- 
ity,’ dominating each of the characters of Volpone, Jonson named 
them out of Aesop: Volpone, the fox, Mosca, the gadfly, and Vol- 
tore, the vulture. But where he was satisfied with a mere mortal 
name like Celia, for Corvino’s wife, and Bonario for Corbaccio’s 
son, Herr Zweig has dubbed them Colomba, the dove, and Leone, 
the lion. More than that he has largely invented that painted bawd 
of his play and called her Canina, the bitch, to make her feel at 
home in his very animal kingdom. His version is a bitter pas- 
quinade, that holds its full share of rich, salty amusements and 
that tells a remorseless bed-time story of adult vices for adult con- 
sumption. In the printed version of the play Herr Zweig notes 
that Volpone is “to be played as a commedia dell’ arte, lightly, 
quickly, caricatured rather than realistic; allegro con brio,” and the 
Guild has, for the most part, followed his instructions well. Philip 
Leigh, in particular, catches the symbolism of the fable in voice 
and gesture, and hobbles around the prone Volpone with the de- 
vouring rapacity of a vulture before his prey. Henry Travers, as 
Corbaccio, the raven, also contributes a venomous and entertaining 
portrait of withered avarice. Though the Volpone of Dudley 
Digges is uneven, it mounts to moments of captivating rowdiness, 
moments that are so boisterous and gay that their sheer high spirits 
carry everything before them and save such a scene, as that with 
Colomba, from any objectionable grossness. What this Volpone 
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really lacks, however, is what any Volpone that has its origin, 
however indirect, in Ben Jonson’s play, should have. That is, of 
course, a Mosca who can control its knaveries, invent them quickly, 
drive them through to their completion, delighting in the fiendish 
ingenuity of his schemes at the same time that he profits by his 
extortions from his equally culpable victims. Ben Jonson’s Mosca 
is one of the most monumentally unscrupulous rogues the English 
theatre has produced, an epic mixture of Puck and Mephistopheles. 
Physically Alfred Lunt is as unfitted for him as he is for O’Neill’s 
young Marco. Once again he finds himself in tights and panta- 
loons, and once again his well intentioned squats only serve to 
emphasize how well aware he is of being ill-proportioned for the 
gnome-like antics required of him. Using the same permanent 
framework in his settings that he employed for Marco Millions, 
Lee Simonson has gaily suggested the sense of improvisation that 
Herr Zweig desired, and indicated the period with details that 
make their own contributive comment. 

Among the more regular revivals, in fact among the most regu- 
lar of the revivals, was that production of The Merry Wives of 
Windsor which came into town for a brief three weeks after a long 
tour on the road with Henrietta Crosman, Mrs. Fiske and Otis 
Skinner in the leading roles. It was one of those good old net and 
canvas productions of Shakespeare, which might have been made 
at any time in the nineteenth century and which turned a resolute 
back on everything that has happened in the theatre during the 
last twenty years or so. A weak-kneed comedy at best, a play of 
three or, perhaps, four justifying scenes, The Merry Wives was 
not improved by Harrison Grey Fiske’s “editing and arranging.” 
Those special scenes, which include the meetings in the tavern and, 
of course, the basket episode, stood out in a welcome relief from the 
bewildering encounters of Anne Page’s suitors. In them Mrs. 
Fiske and Miss Crosman as Mistress Page and Mistress Ford 
and Otis Skinner as the good Sir John (though a thinner Falstaff 
than tradition would have him) managed their comedy with an 
assurance and an independent precision that was truly “stellar,” 
and somehow warming and choking, too, for that very reason. 
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Three of the other revivals of the month celebrated birthdays 
or féte days in the theatre. Of these, the first, by virtue of priority, 
was The Beggar's Opera, which found itself in New York once 
more, played this time on a “bicentennial anniversary tour of Amer- 
ica” by an English company that included a few scattered graduates 
of the notable production Nigel Playfair gave the “opera” some 
eight years ago at the Lyric Theatre, Hammersmith. It was a 
sadly staled performance, in which routine and artless slugging 
had taken the place of spontaneity and delicate charm, that needed 
the whip hand of a director far more than it deserved any kind of 
a hand from an audience. Its new recruits were incompetent and 
its veterans, with the exception of Lena Maitland’s wickedly Ho- 
garthian Mrs. Peachum, were tired, and their fatigue was more 
contagious than all the lilting airs and unctuous lines of Gay’s 
old “opera.””’ ‘Down on Fourteenth Street, Eva LeGallienne, by 
way of a bow to the Ibsen centenary, has added Hedda Gabler to 
the other Ibsen plays already in her repertory. As in the case of 
her production of The Master Builder, Miss LeGallienne has 
brought her Hedda Gabler up-to-date, at least in the matter of 
dress. But it must be admitted, the innovation of short skirts and 
boyish bobs and cigarettes does not gracefully coincide with the 
spirit of the play throughout the whole of its five acts. Miss 
LeGallienne’s modernity stops with her costumes, while her stage, 
for reasons of economy it is to be hoped, is encircled with a set 
of clumsy gray velvet curtains, which might be right for 
Maeterlinck but are frankly unwarrantable in as realistic a play 
as Hedda Gabler. It is the Tessman of Paul Leyssac which strikes 
the one authentic note in a badly paced and tepidly acted per- 
formance. Miss LeGallienne’s Hedda is curiously literal and 
immature. She plays her almost entirely for what the lines say 
rather than for what they do not say, which is only a fairly definite 
way of implying that she does not play Hedda at all. Ten Nights 
in a Barroom, that good old American morality play, that fights 
the demon rum for four acts, and tells the poignant onslaughts it 
makes into the domestic happiness of Joe Morgan, “a drunkard,” 
and Simon Slade, “the landlord of the Sickle and Sheaf Inn,” 
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has also celebrated its seventieth birthday during the month. Acted 
almost as badly as it is written, this sturdy sermon has, in Kathleen 
Kirkwood’s revival, at least the decided virtue of being played 
seriously. With its rolling drop curtain, its lamps at the foot- 
lights, its “father, oh, father come home with me now,” and its 
gruesome curtain tableaux, it makes its comment on the past doubly 
amusing by never betraying, as so many of these revivals have done, 
any sense of knowing just how convulsing this joke on grandma 
really is. It should, perhaps, be noted that at those moments when 
Mr. Romaine, the “philanthropist,” or Sample Swichel, a “tippler,” 
break out into soliloquies and asides, it is difficult to remember 
whether one is seeing Ten Nights or Strange Interlude. 

Of the slim crop of new plays, E. E. Cummings’ /zm is the most 
ambitious. In his program at the Provincetown, Mr. Cummings 
writes a warning which, because it makes a somewhat final com- 
ment on his play, is worth quoting at length. “him,” he says, “isn’t 
a comedy or a tragedy or a farce or a melodrama or a revue or an 
operetta or a moving. picture or any other convenient excuse for 
going to the theatre—in fact, it’s a PLAY, so let it PLAY; and 
because you are here, let it PLAY with you. Let it dart off and 
beckon to you from a distance, let it tiptoe back and snap its fingers 
under your nose, let it sweep up at you from below or pounce 
down on you from above . . . relax, and give this PLAY a chance 
to strut its stuff—relax, don’t worry because it’s rot like something 
else—relax, stop wondering what it’s all ‘about’—like many strange 
and familiar things, life included, this PLAY isn’t ‘about,’ it simply 
is. Don’t try to despise it, let it try to despise you. Don’t try to enjoy 
it, let it try to enjoy you. Don’t try to understand it, let it try to under- 
stand you.” In other words, before the curtain has gone up, Mr. Cum- 
mings has painted a picture of himself as a dramatist in truly unflat- 
tering terms. But he has said two or three of the most solemn truths 
that can be said of his script. It is not a play, it cannot be enjoyed, and 
it cannot be understood. Whether the play plays with its audiences, or 
understands them, or enjoys them, it is impossible to say. I, for 
one, had an uncomfortable feeling that it despised me, and can 
only hope that it had a better time playing with me than I did 
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with it. It takes another advantage of its audience, too, and further 
shields itself from criticism by having recourse to an old device. 
There was a time in our theatre when everyone knew what to 
expect the moment a character sank drowsily into a big chair by 
the fire at the end of the first act with a drink in his hand. The 
next two acts were, of course, to be dream scenes, and were to be 
laid in the time of King Arthur, or George Washington, or Lorenzo 
the Magnificent. Nothing could be said against them, except 
that they were as silly as most dreams, because after all that was 
just what they were expected to be, and who could be arrogant 
enough to hope for sense in the land of nod? When Mr. Cummings 
rings up his curtain, the head of his leading lady is to be seen 
peeping through a hole in the back drop and attached to the 
painted body of a young woman going under an anaesthetic. From 
then on Mr. Cummings has earned his right of way, because the 
stream of consciousness he has touched belongs to a discontented 
young author’s wife, and with the aid of ether it is privileged to 
travel wherever it will. It must be admitted, however, that in 
following its wanderings Mr. Cummings does not seem to have 
performed a very major operation. Occasionally his comment is 
entertaining and pointed, and particularly, in the case of the three 
Weirds, who knit in the operating room scenes and utter nonsense 
in the jargon of misapplied advertising slogans, it is delightful. 
Occasionally, too, in those scenes in which the young wife and the 
young husband try so desperately to lift the veil that separates them, 
it has its moments of touching pathos. But for the most part it is 
an inchoate, tiresome, precious and windy satire, that mainly suf- 
fers because Mr. Cummings seems to have crowded it with every- 
thing he could think of and nothing he has thought of—at least 
in terms of the theatre. At the Provincetown it is given a topsy- 
turvy and sophomoric performance that is ingenious mainly in its 
staging. Erin O’Brien Moore’s playing of the wife, however, has 
a lovely and ingratiating quality. 

If Mae West’s Diamond Lil deserves more mention than several 
of the other new plays of the month, the reason certainly does not 
lie with Miss West’s talent as a playwright. Billed as “a new 
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drama of the underworld,” and telling a lurid tale of white slave 
traffic, and bartender love affairs in the Chatham Square district 
of 1890, her latest contribution possesses one of the most forgetful 
plots of recent years. All of its acts (except its purely minstrel 
fourth act) are crowded with fresh complications which threaten 
to engulf the mighty DuBarry of old New York that Miss West 
plays, but they seldom lead to her, or, in fact, to anything. Sorry 
and wooden as Diamond Lil is as a script, however, it is little short 
of phenomenal in the considerate opportunities it provides Miss 
West. As an actress she has every reason to feel more indebted to 
her playwriting than has any other member of her company. She 
has built up an entrance for herself such as Roman emperors are 
supposed to have enjoyed. Everybody has described her and is 
still describing her when she finally appears, amid loud huzzas 
from the street, a startling figure in a large hat and an hour glass 
dress of the period. Then she plays with a controlled, slow-paced 
undulation that extends from her head to her hips, and with a 
low-toned, casual toughness that seems to spill from only one 
corner of her mouth. Her Lil is the acme of the hard-boiled, and 
the epitome of deliberation, but of its kind it is peerless, so vivid 
and extraordinary, in fact, that it much more than justifies a visit 
to the play. Though Willard Mack is also an actor-dramatist in 
The Red Fox he has given himself no such generous chances as 
Miss West provides for herself. He is contented with an ordinary 
entrance and a very ordinary play exploiting the heroism and 
cleverness of the Canadian mounted police. More worth while 
than either of these was Bottled, a farce-comedy of a Kentucky 
distillery by Anne Collins and Alice Timoney. In spite of the 
fact that their play needed the attentions of an expert doctor, its 
drawling course contained many vivid characterizations, some ex- 
cellent comic dialogue, and, particularly in the case of Nellie 
Callahan and Maud Durand, some adroit genre studies. The rest 
of the month’s harvest—The Breaks, Box Seats, A Lady for a 
Night—need no mention. They were the first proof that spring 
has come to our theatre, and the first indication that from now on 
it is apt to be more agreeable outside of the theatre than in. 
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The Playboy of the Western World finds its way 
on to a constructivist setting at the “Dada” Theater 
in Prague. J. M. Synge’s well-known drama, 
which caused a memorable upheaval when the Irish 
Players first brought it to this country, was recently 
performed in Czechoslovakia by one of the younger 
experimental theatres, in a setting that was far from 
Synge’s imagining. Arbitrarily impaled upon a bare 
stage, dressed only with the meagre constructions 
that trace their ancestry to Russia, the play, which 
was once identified with rebellion in dramaturgy, 
is now identified with the insurgents in production. 
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By ROSAMOND GILDER 


of Charles II to the throne of his fathers, Ianthe, first of 

English actresses, and Astraea, first of English women play- 
wrights, flourished side by side. Out of the chaos of civil war, from 
under the very shadow of the Cloak of Zeal, in piquant defiance of 
Puritan disapproval, the merry ladies of the Restoration stage took 
the town by storm as early as 1660 and were soon reinforced by the 
advent of playwrights of their own sex, among whom Aphra Behn, 
“the Admired, the Adored, the Lovely, Witty Astraea,” stands first 
and foremost. The name of Aphra Behn is little known outside the 
small circle of students of English dramatic literature and even there 
it is associated more with scandal than with admiration. Pope’s 
couplet concerning the poor lady— 


1; the dashing, gay and feckless age that followed the return 


The stage how loosely does Astraea tread 
Who fairly puts all characters to bed, 


has been accepted as sufficient epitaph with which to damn both her 
personal character and her literary achievement. The usual opinion 
is that Aphra Behn wrote the most scandalous comedies of a scandal- 
ous age and that she lived with an equal disregard of decorum and 
decency. Truth, however, has a disconcerting way of avoiding the 
simple conclusions of prejudice and the Aphra Behn who emerges 
from the battle of the pedants and the dust of her own garnered 
works proves to be a woman of unusual spirit and remarkable 
gifts, neither better nor worse than her time, but one who had the 
dangerous distinction of eminence in her own day and ignorance 
in later generations. For Aphra Behn was not only the first woman 
to succeed as a professional playwright, she was also in many ways 
the first modern—the first exponent of that startling truism that all 
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men and women are created with an equal aptitude for life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness. Finding herself “forc’d to write 
for bread and not ashamed to own it,” Aphra Behn boldly entered 
the lists with the other playwrights of her day and carried off a not 
unworthy trophy. She was one of the most popular and prolific 
of Restoration dramatists and the charm of her personality, the 
vigor of her pen and the honeyed sweetness of her verse are a de- 
light to this day. 

In undertaking the career of playwright, Aphra Behn challenged 
every prejudice and prerogative of a thoroughly masculine society. 
The honorable occupations open to a woman in England in 1660 were 
strictly limited to those of daughter, wife and mother. Outside 
marriage and the family only one profession existed—a profession 
spectacularly exploited in Restoration London, but one on which 
Aphra did not care to place an exclusive reliance. She therefore 
evolved the novel idea of depending on her pen rather than her per- 
son for maintenance, and in the course of her career she broke many 
a lance in defence of her right to live—and write—like a man: “This 
one thing I may venture to say, though against my nature be- 
cause it has a Vanity in it,” she writes in one of her prefaces, “that 
had the Plays I have writ come forth under any Man’s Name and 
never known to have been mine, I appeal to all unbiased Judges of 
sense if they had not said that person had made as many good Com- 
edies as any one man that has writ in our age, but a devil on’t, the 
Woman dams the Poet. . . . All I ask is the privilege for my mas- 
culine Part, the Poet in me, to tread in those successful paths my 
predecessors have long thriv’d in, to take those measures both 
Ancient and Modern writers have set me and by which they have 
pleased the world so well. If I must not, because of my sex, have 
this freedom, I lay down my quill and you shall hear no more of 
me. I value fame as much as if I had been born a Hero; and if you 
rob me of that I can return from the ungrateful world and scorn its 
foolish favors.”” Aphra Behn did not lay down her quill until death 
stayed her hand and there is every reason to believe that she lived 
her life with the same freedom and gusto with which she wrote her 
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plays. “She was a woman of sense,” as her first biographer sagely 
remarks, “and by consequence a lover of pleasure, as indeed all, both 
men and women, are.” 

Ayfara Amis was born in Wye, near Canterbury, and christened 
there on the tenth of July, 1640. Of her father and mother, John 
and Amy Amis (or Amies), we know little except that they had the 
originality to select so unusual a name for their daughter. Ayfara 
was a pagan actress turned Christian hermit and saint, and father 
and mother Amis builded better than they knew when they made 
her patroness of the little girl who was to become England’s first 
woman playwright. Ayfara Amis became in time Afara, Apharra, 
or, as it is written on her tombstone today, Aphra Behn and in the 
course of her poetic career acquired the melodious nom de guerre 
of Astraea. While Aphra was still young—a pretty child “whose 
wit and understanding far outstrip’d its years,”"—John Amis was 
sent to Surinam to be, according to Aphra’s biography, “Lieutenant 
General of Many Isles beside the Continent of Surinam.” The 
whole matter of this voyage to America has been challenged by 
recent scholarship, but there seems to be sufficient evidence to 
believe that it actually occurred. Whatever her father’s appoint- 
ment may have been, the story goes that he died on the high seas 
on his way to America, leaving his widow and children to complete 
the voyage alone. The family, on its arrival, was provided with 
a house and remained some years in America, where Aphra lived 
the exciting, adventurous and care-free life she has so admirably 
recorded in her novel Oroonoko. Her experiences in this distant 
and lonely outpost of civilization are in piquant contrast with the 
life she was later to lead as a reigning wit and beauty in Restora- 
tion London. There in the wilds she reveled in the colorful tropic 
scene. She hunted tiger-cubs and took long trips into the interior, 
where on one occasion she thought the end of her adventures had 
come. She and her brother had gone into a native village where 
white people had never been seen before. They were immediately 
surrounded by yelling savages. ‘‘We thought their cries had been 
for those that should kill us, but it seems it was of wonder and 
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amazement. . . . They were all naked; and we dress’d so as is most 
convenient for the hot Countries, very glittering and rich; so that 
we appear’d extremely fine; my own hair was cut short and I had 
a Taffety Cap, with black Feathers on my head. My brother was 
in a Stuff Suit with Silver loops and Buttons and abundance of 
green Ribbon. This was all infinitely surprising to ’em,” and not 
a little to us with our dull notions of suitable travelling costumes. 
The pretty Aphra must indeed have looked like something from 
another world, with her clear pink and white complexion, her large, 
rather prominent brown eyes and her mop of dark brown curls, 
The Indians touched her hands and felt her clothes, demanded 
from her interpreter, who came up later, whether she had “wits” 
and finally took her hand in friendship. Many years later, at the 
close of her career as a playwright, Aphra wrote her novel based on 
the life of the Indian prince Oroonoko, who had been a slave on 
a neighboring plantation during her stay in Surinam. Whether her 
account is authentic or not, her novel proved to be a landmark in 
the history of English fiction. Coming at a time when the ten, 
twelve and fifteen volume novels of Scuderi, D’Urfé and La 
Calprenéde were still in fashion, its simple narrative and colorful 
descriptions were a revelation. Aphra Behn was the first novelist 
to sing the praises of the noble savage and the joys of a return to 
nature, and both the style and content of her story had an incal- 
culable effect on later literary developments. 

Aphra and her family returned to England shortly after the 
Restoration, and for a while she seems to have enjoyed the gaieties 
of Town and Court life and the company of the brilliant band of 
cavaliers and courtiers gathered there. It is at this time that she 
married and, shortly after, lost, the shadowy Mr. Behn, who left 
her, as far as is known, nothing tangible but his name and possibly 
some Dutch affiliations, for he is supposed to have been a wealthy 
merchant of that persuasion. Evidently his money did not outlast 
his life, for in 1666 Aphra Behn found herself dependent upon her 
own efforts to support herself and her mother. In this predica- 
ment she undertook a secret government mission to Holland, with 
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Portrait by Woburn Abbey 


Thomas Killigrew (1612-1683), manager of the King’s 
Theatre, London, and with Sir William Davenant one of 
the great managers of the Restoration. An occasional play- 
wright in his own name, he gave an attentive ear to the 
work of the younger dramatists of his day. Though the 
plays of Aphra Behn were produced by his rival, Davenant, 
Killigrew was one of her staunchest friends and aided her 
in many of her trying personal difficulties. 
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a aaa en acid An illustration from 
an early edition of 
Oroonoko, Aphra 
Behn’s famous novel 
about the unfortunate 
Indian prince she had 
known during her 
travels to South Amer- 
ica. The novel, when 
dramatized by Thomas 
Southerne and produc- 
ed at Drury Lane in 
1695, became one of 
the outstanding  suc- 
cesses of the Restora- 
tion stage, holding its 
own for many years 
and finding its way 
into Garrick’s reper- 
tory as late as 1769. 
The plumes of the ex- 
alted tragic heroes of 
the Restoration stage 
and the English archi- 
tecture of the same 
period that are seen in 
this picture clearly in- 
dicate that the illus- 
trator was more fa- 
miliar with them than 
he was with Mrs. 
Behn’s description of 
the Indians in their na- 
tive habitat. Oroonoko 
has recently been issued 
in Five _ Restoration 
Tragedies (Oxford). 
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which country England was then at odds. Her letters from Ant- 
werp, addressed to Tom Killigrew and James Halsall, both in the 
King’s service, are still in existence and give a vivid account of 
the difficulties, risks and sordid money troubles that attended her 
efforts to serve her king and country in the humble capacity of 
confidential agent or spy. After six months abroad she returned 
to London completely impoverished and saddled with a personal 
debt incurred in the pursuit of her mission. For two years she 
struggled in vain to obtain the money which the Crown owed her, 
and was finally thrown into debtors’ prison. We do not know who 
rescued her from her desperate position, but we find her shortly 
afterwards free and out of debt, but thoroughly disillusioned 
with the possibilities of government service as a means of livelihood. 
“The rest of her Life,” her first biographer succinctly remarks, 
“was entirely dedicated to Pleasure and Poetry.” Aphra was 
twenty-eight when she was finally liberated from her debts. Her 
first play was produced some two years later. Thoughtful biog- 
raphers have provided her with one or more protectors to care 
for her during these years and supplement her later earnings. The 
question of Aphra’s love affairs is one of the many contested de- 
tails of this charming lady’s career. Her enemies, during her 
lifetime and afterwards, have endowed her with all the vices and 
indiscretions of her insouciant heroines and harlots. Her friends 
have been willing to allow her at least the virtues of these charming 
ladies. The truth seems to be that this leading exponent of the Resto- 
ration creed in matters of sex was not able to maintain the proper 
attitude of brittle indifference in her personal relations. To judge 
by the only direct evidence that we have, half a dozen love letters 
addressed to an unknown gentleman and published after her death, 
she fell into a trap your genuine comedy-of-manners heroine would 
have scorned and we see her caring not wisely but entirely too well 
for her ungrateful lover. 

Aphra Behn’s career as a dramatist began in December, 1670, 
when D’Avenant produced her first play, The Forc’d Marriage, or 
The Jealous Bridegroom, at the Duke’s Theatre in Lincoln’s Inn 
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Fields. The play could not have been presented under better 
auspices, with Betterton, the leading actor of the day, as Alcippus, 
and Ianthe, his wife, England’s first actress, as the unfortunate 
Erminia. What good acting could do for a weak tragi-comedy of 
no outstanding merit was undoubtedly done, for the play ran six 
nights, an excellent record for the period and one spelling success 
for the young playwright. Mrs. Behn’s earliest plays, The Forc’d 
Marriage, The Young King, The Amorous Prince and her one 
tragedy, Abdelazar, are all of a romantic serio-dramatic turn, written 
in blank and rhymed verse and bearing the impress of her famil- 
iarity with the popular novels and tragedies of her day. They are 
in the sentimental and grandiose mood, which is as truly a part of 
the Restoration atmosphere as the dissolute comedy for which it has 
became a synonym. Although not in Mrs. Behn’s most typical 
manner, even in them her individual talent was beginning to assert 
itself. She became in time a master hand at the conduct of a 
“busie plot’? and in her early plays her skill developed rapidly. 
With The Dutch Lover, produced in February, 1673, her mastery 
of the comedy of intrigue is plainly evident, but it was with the 
advent of The Rover in March, 1677, that her position as a play- 
wright was permanently assured. Astraea became the talk of the day 
and her Willmore the delight of Court and Town alike. The play 
was produced at the Dorset Gardens Theatre with a brilliant cast 
including the Bettertons, Mrs. Barry, Smith, and those two incom- 
parable comedians, Lee and Underhill. In The Rover we have 
Mrs. Behn in her best vein of romantic intrigue, spiced with wit 
and sauced with buffoonery and displaying in the leading characters 
a high-spirited rollicking adventurousness that has its own special 
charm. The character of Willmore proved irresistible to the gal- 
lants and ladies of the day. They saw in him the dashing, hand- 
some adventurer, the beau ideal of Charles the Second’s wandering 
cavaliers. He is the gallant soldier not yet turned town fop and 
court wit, but who has already crystallized the Restoration attitude 
toward sex. He sees in it a function as deserving the attention of 
a man of parts as the ordering of a meal or the conduct of an 
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equipage. His code in intrigue is as impeccable as his tenue at the 
gaming table and he would as leave disappoint a pretty woman as 
fail to pay a gambling debt. Mrs. Behn presented him with so 
much gusto that she successfully passed off her play on its first pro- 
duction as the work of a man. Her authorship, however, was soon 
acknowledged and with it her indebtedness to Killigrew’s Thomaso; 
or the Wanderer, from which she derived its general plan and many 
salient details. Her borrowings, here and elsewhere, were indeed 
copious, but in this she followed a habit so prevalent at the time 
and so sanctified by custom that it does not materially affect the 
value of her work. 

In The Town-Fop,; or Sir Timothy Tawdry, Mrs. Behn makes 
her first excursion into the type of comedy chiefly associated with 
the Restoration. The scene of her play is London and her char- 
acters are akin to those first introduced to the stage by George 
Etherege and epitomized in his Sir Foppling Flutter, who had taken 
the town by storm only the year before. The comedy of manners 
had just burst upon a delighted society, which saw in it, not what 
Charles Lamb so delightfully describes as a world apart—a Utopia 
of gallantry where no cold moral reigns—but a vivid and speaking 
likeness of the times. Wycherley, writing with a more cruel irony, 
a more biting scorn than the elegant and debonair Etherege, had 
already produced The Country Wife and his last play, The Plain 
Dealer, appeared on the boards of the rival house in the same month, 
December, 1676, that saw the production of Mrs. Behn’s Sir Tim- 
othy at Dorset Gardens. Congreve, greatest of them all, who car- 
ried the comedy of manners to its final perfection in the last decade 
of the century, had not yet appeared even in the drawing rooms and 
ordinaries which he was to immortalize in his ultimate picture of 
the way of this particular world. 

The years between 1678 and 1683 were troubled by acute political 
unrest, and Mrs. Behn, always an ardent royalist and supporter of 
the Stuart cause, immediately entered the arena with a series of 
political plays, prologues and poems which once more brought her 
into conflict with authority. She was threatened with arrest for 
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writing “scandalous speeches” and finally took refuge from the 
dangers of political controversy by producing a farce. The Emperor 
of the Moon is a rollicking adaptation of Commedia dell’ Arte scenes 
and characters welded into what certain critics declare is the best 
pantomimic farce ever written. It was the last of her plays which 
Mrs. Behn saw on the stage and with it her seventeen years’ active 
association with the theatre came to a close. The last two years of 
her life were darkened by suffering and anxiety. “I am very ill,” 
she wrote early in 1688, “and have been dying this twelve-month.” 
Yet in spite of pain and depression, her literary output was large. 
She had already published two books of poems and various Pin- 
darics on royal events, such as the death of Charles II and the 
accession of James. Now she turned her attention to the publication 
of her novels, writing a number during these years and bringing out 
those she had written before. Oroonoko appeared in 1688, while 
The Fair Jilt, Agnes de Castro and six or seven others belong to 
the same period. She made several important translations and 
adaptations and wrote a number of long poems. Her last effort was 
a Pindaric to Dr. Burnet, who had inquired after her health in what 
proved to be her last illness. She published this poem in March. 
A month later, on April 16, 1689, she died. On a black marble slab 
marking her grave in the East Cloister of Westminster Abbey can 
be read these lines, written by “a very ingenious gentleman, tho’ 
no Poet’: 
Here lies a Proof that Wit can never be 
Defense enough against Mortality. 

Aphra Behn’s wit has, indeed, barely succeeded in saving her 
writings from neglect and her fame from obloquy. Only in recent 
years has criticism shaken off a moralistic attitude and approached 
her work with an open mind. Her latest editors and biographers 
have done much to rescue Aphra from the Chamber of Horrors 
to which she had been consigned and to set her once more in her 
proper place on the Restoration stage. That stage has disappeared 
from actuality, and with it Aphra’s plays, which were so closely 
adapted to the needs and tastes of the Broadway of the moment that 
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they could not long survive its destruction. Today we prefer a dif- 
ferent order of bed-room farce. Autre temps, autre moeurs. Mrs. 
Behn would undoubtedly be as horrified by some of the things she 
might see on our stage today as Macaulay was by everything he read 
of hers. Nor should she be judged alone and without reference to 
the general tone of her age. It was not only the Restoration stage 
that was licentious. The example of the court and the life of the 
town was frankly pleasure seeking and disillusioned. The play- 
wrights, many of them representatives of the aristocracy they de- 
scribed and wrote for, were preoccupied with the aesthetics of 
gallantry rather than the ethics of love. Hypocrisy was still con- 
sidered a Puritan prerogative, not to be tolerated by persons of 
Quality. Aphra, for all her looseness of tread, was far from being 
the worst offender, as even her sharpest critics have been forced to 
acknowledge, but the fact that she was a woman and yet failed in 
the pretty prerogative of her sex and “instead of raising man to 
woman’s moral standards, sank woman to the level of man’s coarse- 
ness,” could not be forgiven. 

The accusation of immorality was not the invention of Jeremy 
Collier or the special province of nineteenth century criticism. 
It was one which Restoration writers hurled at each other with en- 
thusiasm and it formed the basis of repeated attacks on Aphra Behn 
during her life time. She returned the charge with spirit, proclaim- 
ing that: 

Her humble Muse soars not in the High-road 

Of Wit transverst, or Baudy-a-La-Mode. 
and her assertion was endorsed by many of her contemporaries, who 
looked upon her as the final arbiter in matters of poetic taste and 
elegant distinction. Yet for all her protests she could write a bawdy 
scene with the best of them, and as comedy was her forte, and im- 
mediate success her object, it is hardly surprising that her plays, 
entirely devoted to amorous intrigue, should abound in scenes as 
nicely calculated to delight the courtiers of Charles II as they have 
proved successful in horrifying more staid and sober generations. 

Aphra Behn’s plays, taken as a whole, are today chiefly interest- 
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ing in that they present an illuminating cross section of Restoration 
drama. She touched on almost every phase of dramatic expres- 
sion from the extremes of Love and Honor grandeurs to the wildest 
kind of theatrical horse play. The undisputed fact that, from a lit- 
erary point of view, she has not survived, as Dryden, Otway, 
Etherege, Wycherley and Congreve have survived, is in some measure 
due to her inability to keep her methods distinct. Highly sensitive 
to the tendency and point of view of her own day she reflected too 
many contradictory attitudes to produce a clear cut result. Her 
poetic vein was not sufficiently sustained to carry her into the finer 
flights of tragedy, where her sincerity and passion might have found 
their natural outlet. Her comedy, where it follows Etherege in a 
reflection of the manners and customs of those around her, slips 
again and again into a fine frenzy of feeling that shivers the brittle 
artificiality of this type of play. Her happiest creations are in con- 
sequence the pure comedies of intrigue, where the complexity of 
plot, the farcical treatment of underplot and the complete artificial- 
ity of the situations evolved preclude the possibility of taking any 
of the multitudinous couplings as anything but a merry jest. Her 
Originality was perhaps less marked than her ingenuity, but the 
result was equally entertaining to her audiences. Perhaps her most 
distinguished gift as a playwright was her power of vigorous and 
racy dialogue. She had a rich flow of verbal expression, a wealth 
and appositeness of phrase that make it possible to read her plays 
with pleasure even today, when theme and method have lost their 
interest. The cadence of Restoration prose lost nothing in her 
hands and much of her verse has an authentic note of lyric loveli- 
ness. There is moreover a gallant courage in her attack on life 
as in the high carriage of her pretty head that cannot fail to pro- 
voke admiration. She was a woman not supremely gifted but 
supremely daring, one whose genius lay in an acceptance of the 
world as she found it rather than in any impulse toward its reforma- 
tion or improvement. Thoroughly of her own day, she failed, per- 
haps, to transcend it and, as has been the fate of many a better 
man, the evil that she did has lived after her. But whatever her 
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shortcomings, literary and human, Aphra Behn remains a striking 
figure in the annals of stage history. The first woman to attempt 
a professional career as a playwright, she has had few rivals and 
no superior in what Moliére termed the difficult undertaking of 
making gentle-folk laugh. “I take it Comedy was never meant for 
a converting or conforming ordinance,” she wrote in one of her 
prefaces, “and I think a play is the best divertissement that wise men 
have. This being my opinion, I studied only to make mine as enter- 
taining as I could.” In this modest ambition Aphra Behn was, in 
her own day, strikingly successful, and, in spite of changing literary 
and moral tastes, is today an admirable and engaging human being. 


ART AND ENTERTAINMENT 


By IVOR BROWN . 


T is a compliment to the art of the theatre that it should be 
) Gee discussed, but it is no compliment to the logical facul- 
ties of the talkers and writers that it should not be closely 
defined. While one man is considering primarily the art of the 
theatre as a mode of expression, the other is frequently concerned 
with the industry of entertainment. In England the constant query 
“What’s wrong with the Drama?” nearly always provokes this mud- 
dle of divergent issues.) When the customary newspaper corre- 
spondence or the discussion after the customary lecture arises, the 
result is a medley of complaints in which matters of acting, produc- 
tion, and authorship are hopelessly involved with grumbles about 
“star” salaries, oppressive theatre rents, charges for admission, un- 
comfortable seats, fees for programmes and cloak-rooms, control 
of play-houses by business men who regard them merely as invest- 
ments, and so forth and so on. No sooner is the argument on the 
move than the art of theatrical expression and the industry of enter- 
taining idle minds and bodies have become hopelessly entangled. 
The origin of drama had nothing to do with the relief of bored 
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people on a night out. The first plays, and the choruses and dances 
from which they sprang, were civic and ceremonial. They were 
derived from rites of high social importance; the primitive play 
was very much like a prayer and the actor was an intermediary who 
might win heaven’s favour for the crops or secure the powerful aid 
of departed kings and heroes. But, ever since the drama took a 
permanent place in the culture of civilized peoples, it has moved 
away from its religious origins and towards a more secular revelry. 
The mime and the mummer have been less the acolytes of the god 
and more and more the servants of Demos in search of relaxation. 
Thus the theatre, whose first celebrations were on holy days, be- 
came associated with holidays, and the clown, who began by calling 
down rain from heaven, is quite content if he can evoke laughter 
from the people. The Greeks turned a rough ritual into a highly 
polished art; subsequent history has continually confused the art 
with the industry of entertaining. All art, of course, has its indus- 
trial side and all art ought to entertain just as much as any raree- 
show seeks to excite and amuse. Nobody in his senses would deny 
the word “artist” to the labourer on any stage. The clown in the 
ring has no limits to the empire of his artistic achievement; equally 
the tragedian ought to be an entertainer in the true sense of the 
word. Even into such a mechanised and industrialised business 
as the preparation of popular films, art, as well as artifice, can 
break. But there is an important distinction, none the less, between 
the routine amusement which, being run on industrial lines, is with- 
drawn or altered the moment it fails to pay a satisfactory reward, 
and the effort to say something in terms of the theatre. There is a 
fundamental cleavage between the motive of one and the motive of 
the other. 

The general tradition of the play-house during the nineteenth 
century was not a high one. There was an actor’s culture of some 
dignity and there was a specialised audience which practised its 
connoisseurship of histrionic virtuosity. But the popular theatre 
was driven down to the level of the showman’s booth. The result 
of this was that, when the Ibsenite revolt took place and the Free 
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Theatres endeavoured to restore drama to its proper and historic 
place, there was some surprise and indignation. To such an extent 
had the industry of entertainment swallowed the art of the theatre 
that the “highbrow” on or about the stage was regarded with intense 
fury and disgust. If he wrote books, nobody bothered and nobody 
would take the trouble to protest. Let him stop in his little corner 
and do so; but when he came to the theatre and suggested that 
drama could reflect ideas and emotions and imagination as well as 
filling up the evenings of the well-dined he was regarded as an 
intruder of the most dangerous and destructive kind. If there had 
been any general recognition that the theatre can do two things, 
just as books and pictures and music can do two things, there would 
have been tolerance. But when playwrights began to use the stage 
for their observation on sex-problems instead of for the customary 
levities or ponderosities of sex-intrigue, and when they substituted 
for the conventional pleasantries about the humours of adultery 
something genuinely felt and honestly expressed, the believers in 
the theatre of entertainment raged without bounds in their wrath. 
Witness the first London criticisms of Ibsen’s Ghosts. The garland 
of abuse is fully displayed in Shaw’s Quintessence of Ibsenism. 

This never happened in the world of books. If Ibsen had stated 
his case in print and poured his iconoclasm into novels, there might 
have been a mild complaint from those whom his attacks had 
wounded. But what seemed really monstrous to play-goers of the 
time was that Ibsen and his followers should use the stage for their 
personal outcry. To them the Ibsenites were simply no sportsmen 
at all. They were breaking all the rules. The business of the 
theatre was to banish care and to create a jovial complacence with 
its artifice and make-believe; in other words, to serve faithfully in 
the industry of entertainment. And here were these pestilential 
message-bearers breaking in and wasting good grease-paint on hot 
gospelling of a detestably uplifting kind! 

There can be no clear thinking about the theatre until we recog- 
nise its double function as an instrument of unconsidered amuse- 
ment and as the vehicle of considered art. Unfortunately the con- 
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fusion goes on. When we discuss the state of the theatre and main- 
tain (for example) that we have created a far more vital and digni- 
fied dramatic art than was known to our grandfathers, somebody 
immediately counters by saying, “Well, look at Poppie’s Pink 
Pyjamas! ‘That has run for three years in a huge central theatre 
and there are twenty companies touring it. It’s only a dirty little 
farce and that is what the public wants. How can you say that the 
theatre is improving?” The answer is, of course, that the play in 
question is only an article of commerce cleverly contrived to fill 
the empty evenings of the myriads who want somewhere to go after 
a dinner in town or who cannot face a night in an hotel sitting-room. 
It has turned out to be a successful rival to the musical comedy, 
the spectacular revue, the “leg-show,” the film, the boxing-match, 
the ice-rink, the music-hall, and the palais de danse. Every night 
in any large town or on Saturday night in most small ones there is 
a certain amount of money which is going to be expended in the 
killing of time. If the routine play with its routine clowning and 
routine sex-appeal can raid this entertainment fund more success- 
fully than its competitors in the time-killing industry, then it is 
simply doing its job. But this job has no essential connection with 
the art of the theatre and it is utterly unjust to describe that art 
as moribund and beyond hope of recovery because Poppie’s Pink 
Pyjamas piles up a fortune for its promoters. If we are going to 
clear our minds about the state of the theatre, we can dismiss Pop- 
pie just as we dismiss dance-palaces and Coney Island. It is useless 
to observe that it isn’t as good a play as Man and Superman. In- 
deed, it would be as sensible to say that a slogging-bout between 
Messrs. Dempsey and Tunney is inferior to a Raphael or a Rem- 
brandt. 

If we can clear our minds in this way we can escape some of the 
confusion which renders futile so many of the debates on drama. 
Unfortunately the influence of social tradition and of habitual termi- 
nology works dead against this classification. Theatres are adver- 
tised in the lump. The public announcement about Poppie and her 
pyjamas may stand next in the list to the proclamation of Hamlet or 
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One of the most ambitious productions to celebrate Henrik Ibsen’s cente- 
nary will be made by the Department of Drama at Yale University at the 
end of May when Brand, Ibsen’s monumental drama of the idealist who 
seeks “All or Nothing,” will be produced in its entirety for the first time 
in this country by Professor George Pierce Baker in the settings of Donald 
Mitchell Oenslager. Above, Mr. Oenslager’s sketch for the scene outside 
of the new church Brand has erected. It is the day of the dedication of the 
new building and Brand, who learns that he has been used as a mere tool 
of the state, is seen persuading his congregation to desert this church that is 
built on hypocrisy and compromise and follow him to an ice church higher 
up on the mountain. The only previous attempt at a production of Brand 
in this country was made at the New Theatre in 1910, when Louis Calvert 
directed the fourth act and offered it as a curtain-raiser to Sister Beatrice. 
































Donald Mitchell Oenslager’s sketch for the final scene of Ibsen’s Brand, 
which will be acted at the Department of Drama of Yale University toward 
the end of May. The production, which will take advantage of the most 
advanced devices of modern lighting, promises to be one of the most finely 
experimental contributions the Department of Drama has so far made. It 
is in this scene that Gerd shoots herself, and the gun shot brings the avalanche 
tumbling down upon Brand, the uncompromising idealist who has so far 
seen God as a Force for Order rather than a Force for Love. As the ele- 
ments break loose Brand asks a final question. ‘He cries above the roar,” 
says Montrose Moses in Henrik Ibsen, “to know whether, having willed to 
the utmost, he shall miss the light entirely—while above the roar of thunder 
sounds the voice, triumphant, proclaiming the God of Love.” 
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Peer Gynt. The dramatic critic may spend his Monday night with 
Poppie and his Tuesday with Hedda Gabler. If Poppie’s hilarious 
adventures were put before the public in novel-form, they might 
receive a line or two of notice in the daily papers in some humble 
corner. Certainly distinguished critics would not be expected to 
deal with the matter and to rush into half a column or more on 
the day of publication. But to the newspaper all plays are plays 
and the play-critic must handle them on the moment of their ap- 
pearance. Thus the public is deluded into imagining that Poppie 
and Lady Macbeth are really partners in the same concern. Again 
confusion is worse confounded because the entertainment tax lumps 
in every form of dramatic art with the prize-fight and the football 
match. If you buy a copy of Back to Methuselah/ you pay no tax, 
but if you wish to see it acted you are taxed just as if you were 
going to a race meeting or a revue that specialises in the nude. 
The law makes no distinction between art and entertainment. Fal- 
staff and the fat lady in the showman’s booth, Hamlet and the 
sword-swallower, King Lear and the circus elephant, The Hairy 
Ape and the jazz band are all one to the tax-gatherer. This is the 
judgment of those who control the social machine and it is, I be- 
lieve, anti-social. There may be justice in taxing the industry of 
entertainment and it may be impossible in practice to distinguish 
legally between different forms of theatre. Yet, as an abstract 
proposition, to rank a performance of Hamlet with a bout in a 
skittle-alley is grossly inequitable. To the triumphant musical 
comedy the tax is a trifle. The oiled and curled members of the 
after-dinner public are not going to be kept away from their ex- 
pensive blend of racket and spectacle by an extra shilling on the 
bill. But the other theatre, the theatre which is trying to say some- 
thing, finds its support among the student and professional class for 
whom the prices of admission are already calamitously high and 
for whom an added impost is an authentic menace. These people 
are not taxed on their books and pictures when they can afford to 
buy in that market; but they are penalised if they turn playgoer. 
Why? Because to the politician play-going has no artistic signifi- 
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cance. It is simply a mild form of dissipation and is jumbled up 
in his mind with all the other branches of the industry of enter- 
tainment. Money paid in at the box-office is money squandered. 
“Very well,” he says, “this may not be an evil to be prohibited, but 
it is certainly a luxury to be taxed.” 

This confusion of the theatre, whose art may be most delicate, 
with showmanship, whose wares may be most crude, is extremely 
dangerous in a country with a Puritan tradition. It created the 
great anti-theatrical prejudice of the nineteenth century which is by 
no means extinct in the twentieth. It is now true to say that in most 
middle-class families (and the English theatre is essentially a mid- 
dle-class institution) the theatre is no longer regarded as the House 
of Satan. But one can say most emphatically that if it is not taken 
seriously as an abode of sin neither is it seriously regarded as a 
source of virtue. There have been civilizations and there still are 
fragments of civilizations in which to attend the play was held to 
be an essential element of a full and decent life and indispensable 
to any cultivated conduct of one’s time. But the idea of an irre- 
sponsible, unexacting entertainment is overwhelmingly strong. 
Play-going is an “outing,” an excursion to be made when the cousin 
comes up from the country or the son returns from abroad. We 
have broken through the Puritan tradition which said that we must 
not go at all; we have not yet escaped from the Philistine tradition 
which says that we must only go for a lark. Sensible people do 
not wish to hector the low-brow and bully him into assistance at 
sessions for which he has no mind; the conscript is of no use to art. 
Let entertainment claim its votaries and if our innocent voluptu- 
aries can really find diversion among the Irish Roses and Abies of 
virtue and the lilies and lingerie of vice, let them to their revels. 
But let us be clear about it. The art of the theatre is not to be 
accused of failing vitality because of such popular preferences in 
tender or tumultuous display. 

Such confusion of ideas has many disastrous results. In England 
there is nowhere any recognition by State or City of the art of the 
theatre. So far from respecting the art of the theatre, the State 
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treats it as a potential criminal and maintains a Censorship to exer- 
cise a discipline whose conclusions are inevitably preposterous. Yet 
the State and all the cities of any size recognise books, pictures, 
and curios. They finance public libraries, museums, and galleries, 
and would be ashamed to lack these amenities. But at the art of 
the theatre the line is firmly and finally drawn. The reason is not 
always explicit, but it is none the less obvious. The politician and 
the town councillor regard it merely as a branch of entertainment. 
If the nation and the city do not finance jugglers, why should they 
bother about actors? Why should they subsidise one side of the 
industry against another? If a citizen wants to spend a little money 
on an evening out of home, that is his affair. The politician can- 
not for the life of him understand that plays have any connection 
with books or pictures; their kinship is with the booths in the 
market-place. They should be watched for abuses, not cosseted with 
any high-falutin’ notions about art. England, almost alone of the 
European nations, maintains this attitude because in England the 
Puritan tradition has had art under suspicion and has refused to 
believe that drama is not in essence a species of debauch. Some 
wealthy and well-disposed people may yet impose a National 
Theatre on London or a Civic Theatre on Manchester; but these 
things are not in the least likely to come by national or civic action. 

Before that can happen we must have made up our minds and 
persuaded the minds of many others that the art of the theatre is a 
thing distinct from, while working with, the industry of entertain- 
ment; that it has had high repute in the past and deserves to regain 
it in the present; that, since acting is as natural to man as reading 
or using his eyes, the communal theatre is as much a social necessity 
as the communal gallery, library, or museum. 




















BEATING THE GAME 


By ELLIOT CABOT 


MONG certain young actors now engaged in the struggle for 
recognition on the stage, there seems to be a belief that the 
cards are in some way stacked against them. They think 

of the stage as a game which it is necessary to beat. Instead of go- 
ing directly about the work of making themselves fine actors they 
feel they must possess some occult power akin to that which per- 
mits gamblers to succeed at three card monte. The young actor, 
Starting out on his career, does, in fact, face an element of chance, 
like any other beginner, and it is just this gambling element which 
lends a certain excitement to his task. He may, in the first place, 
through no lack of ability, become involved in a series of failures, 
as the young Arnold Daly did, which will give him a certain ex- 
perience, but will net him little of the training which comes only 
from the constant repetition of a number of parts. If, on the other 
hand, he is fortunate enough to find himself in a success he must 
struggle with the problem of whether or not to sign a run-of-the- 
play contract, which may bind him to one production for several 
seasons, and thus force upon him the stultifying influence of the 
long run. 

Possibly the worst misfortune that can befall a young and tal- 
ented actor is to make a really sensational hit at the outset of his 
career. This may cause some manager to be foolish enough to fea- 
ture or star him, in which case he will probably play two seasons 
Or more in the play he made his initial hit in, and a number of 
seasons thereafter in more or less identical parts. The publicity 
experts will then get in their innings and there will be such a clat- 
ter and to-do about his greatness that even the actor himself will 
begin to believe he is good. After perhaps a summer in Europe he 
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Two of the younger actors who have recently been added to the permanent com- 
pany of the Theatre Guild. At the left, Elliot Cabot, a Harvard graduate, who 
has acted through the present season opposite Helen Hayes in Jed Harris’ pro- 
duction of Coquette. His experience ranges from motion pictures to summer 
work in the stock companies of Edwin Knopf and Stuart Walker. Among the 
productions in which he has appeared in New York are Six Characters in Search 
of an Author, White Cargo, Mrs. Partridge Presents, The Great Gatsby and 
The Silver Cord. At the right, Earle Larimore, who plays the husband in 
Eugene O’Neill’s Strange Interlude. Coming into the theatre by the odd route 
of the Oregon Agricultural College, Mr. Larimore has served his apprenticeship 
in musical comedy and has even appeared for a whole year in a road company of 
A bie’s Irish Rose. He, too, has tried his hand at motion pictures and stock work 
with Stuart Walker. He made his New York debut in So This Is London! At 
the Theatre Guild he has acted in Juarez and Maximilian, Ned McCobb’s 
Daughter, The Silver Cord, and The Doctor's Dilemma, and in both At Mrs. 
Beam’s and The Second Man succeeded Alfred Lunt later in the run. 
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Kenneth McKenna and Ben Smith, two of the many younger actors of the New 
York stage who have been recruited from the little theatre and amateur groups. 
Mr. Smith, at the left, who acted for several seasons under Oliver Hinsdell’s 
direction at the Dallas Little Theatre, first won attention here by his playing 
of the negro boy in Paul Green’s No ’Count Boy, the one-act play with which 
the Dallas theatre carried off the Belasco cup for the first of its three successive 
victories. Last season Mr. Smith was seen in The Field God, another Paul 
Green play, and this year he has appeared in Philip Barry’s John and, more 
recently, in Rope, a dramatization of Teeftallow made by J. S. Stribling and 
David Wallace. Kenneth McKenna, at the right, after considerable experience 
with amateur groups, came into leading parts over night at the time of the actors’ 
strike, when he appeared in Owen Davis’ At 9:45. Since then he has acted in 
a long series of plays and had almost thirty-five openings in New York alone. 
Among the most successful plays in which he has appeared here are You and I, 
The Nest and, most particularly, William A. Brady’s revival of What Every 
Woman Knows two seasons ago, when Mr. McKenna played John Shand to the 
Maggie of Helen Hayes. He is at present with Edwin Knopf in Baltimore. 
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may return in a heavily advertised “flop,” expensive for his man- 


ager and fatal for him—because he is now a star, and everything 
is excused in him except failure. He must pick successful plays, 
and, if possible, his parts must be sympathetic and winsome. With 
many stars it gets to be a sort of game—picking successes. There 
is one who boasts of never having had a failure. Under such con- 
ditions it is inevitable that the actor should become wary of ex- 
periment, limit his own artistic progress, and fail to pick plays as 
real steps in his development. 

The blame for such a tragedy is easily shifted to the manager, 
though that is hardly fair, for the manager’s problems are both 
difficult and continuous. If he exploits an actor it is only natural 
that he should want to “cash in” on his drawing power. Further- 
more, as the manager’s time and energy are absorbed by the labors 
of production, it is not strange that the personal problems of the 
actor’s advance as an artist—matters so paramount to the actor—do 
not always weigh upon his mind. As the industrial organizer tries 
to cut down “overhead,” the theatrical producer strives to decrease 
the gamble of production. This can be accomplished most surely 
by the acquisition of one or more well-known actors who can be 
depended upon to draw enough money into the house so that the 
manager’s loss, if the play fails, will be to a certain extent covered. 

In the midst of such a disturbing and fascinating mélée the young 
actor must exercise cunning as well as industry. He must view 
himself with detachment, as one might examine a horse, and de- 
cide what course will best extend and broaden his capabilities. And 
then get into training. It may be vocal training that he needs. It 
is inevitable that the experience of everyday life should fail to 
bring into play all the qualities of an actor’s voice. He must in- 
crease its flexibility, its range, and his power to control it, so that, 
even in moments of the greatest dramatic intensity, it will always be 
his servant, never his master. These qualities can only be obtained 
by practice with the additional help of a competent vocal critic, 
such as a good singing teacher. 

Furthermore, he must acquire a thorough knowledge of the uses 
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and possibilities of his body. It is as much a part of his instru- 
ment as his voice, and until he can coordinate it perfectly with his 
voice, he will never be able to play any part to the hilt. Any 
exercise which limbers the body will be valuable. Ballet dancing 
and fencing have both achieved excellent results. But the most 
direct method of attaining physical control is to become intensely 
aware, for a period, of every movement and its implication. This 
causes great self-consciousness at first, but finally disappears into 
the subconscious and gives the actor an invaluable equipment which 
nobody can ever take away from him. 

Beginners at any art differ so widely that it would be presump- 
tuous to lay down any definite rules. But almost all young actors 
need some work in a stock company. The constant playing of new 
parts, the necessity for quick assimilation and presentation bring 
about a facility that it is often impossible to achieve in any other 
way. Furthermore, constantly appearing before new audiences in 
parts rehearsed for not more than a week tends to remove in great 
part the dread of first nights so common among actors, and so fatal 
to their performances. One could particularize still further, and 
devise a schedule of duties to be performed. But the only essential 
of such a system is that it be self-imposed. 

For those who want to develop every facet of their equipment, 
the long run is obviously injurious. One would not attempt to 
teach a man drawing by asking him to sketch a haymow every day 
for a year. So one should not expect an actor to flower under the 
stimulus of repeating the same few lines every night for several 
seasons. In passing, it should perhaps be noted that the long run 
should not be confused with playing a part long enough to become 
its master. There is, unquestionably, a kind of growth which comes 
from having the chance to develop a part thoroughly, changing 
it a little from night to night, and gradually arriving at the best 
method of playing it, that is indispensable in acquiring any truly 
sustaining technique. But the values of repetition do not last a 
year. 

Although such stars as Mrs. Fiske, Maude Adams and John Bar- 
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rymore suffered from the long run system (the latter so much that 
he deserted the stage for Hollywood) they were not swamped by 
it, as were many of their less fortunate contemporaries. These 
others would build up a public for one or two parts, scour the coun- 
try in them, and then after many years revive their old faithfuls 
for the benefit of a somewhat surprised public and their own di- 
minished pocket-books. These were the unfortunate results of a 
rather stupid system. And no system can be blamed for becoming 
stupid if it is rigidly adhered to for a long enough time. 

At present there seems to be a turn for the better, and certainly 
for the better of the young actor. Repertory, such as the Theatre 
Guild has wisely inaugurated, is in the air. The public is becom- 
ing interested in the versatility of its performers, and, what is more, 
actors are becoming interested in their own versatility. They are 
reenforcing the gamble of the theatre with hard work. And the 
words of the old Captain in Show Boat, when he remarks to his 
junior that he should become a Broadway actor and “he’d never have 
to work at all,” are losing their truth. It would, indeed, be extraor- 
dinary if an age so vital and exciting did not evoke some response 
in those whose aim is to interpret it. 








A setting by Jonel Jorgulesco for Pinski’s The 
Treasure at the Boston Repertory Theatre. 
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THE NEW THEATRE OF CHINA 


By VERA KELSEY 


ESTERDAY, the performance of a Chinese play was the 

performance of centuries past. ‘Today, the old dramatic 

form is beginning to give way around the edges under the 
constant nibbling of modern influences, while the theatre is a 
changed institution. Tomorrow, unless all signs fail, the ancient 
symbolic drama may become the Grand Opera of China, and a 
realistic drama, as modern in construction and as representative of 
modern Chinese life as the plays of America and Europe are of 
the west, will hold the stage. Considering the centuries that have 
crawled away while China was developing in other lines, the evolu- 
tion of the theatre has proceeded at a dizzy rate. Although the 
origin of the Chinese drama is dated as far back as 1200 B.C., as 
late as 1838 there were no theatres in all China. Performances 
were given on temporary stages set up in a market place or in the 
courtyards of temples and official yamens. In 1905 the first mod- 
ern theatre was erected in Shanghai. The rapid development dur- 
ing those sixty-seven years is significant. The first theatre was little 
more than an open rectangle, the stage occupying one side. Around 
the other three ran overhanging balconies. These balconies and 
the ground floor were crowded with little tables at which the 
spectators munched cakes and fruit, sipped tea, and conversed. The 
play was given, much as we have music in our restaurants, as a 
supplementary diversion. Before the increasing audiences, the little 
tables gave way to long narrow tables placed at right angles to 
the stage, the spectators occupying benches at either side. Still 
the audiences grew, and the long tables in turn gave way to tiny 
taborets while more and more benches were crowded in. And 
still the people came. The taborets disappeared, and the benches 
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were turned around to face the stage. The play was the thing! 

Now Peking, Shanghai, Tientsin, Canton, Hongkong, and other 
sea and river ports have built and are building modern theatres, enor- 
mous and gorgeous. Glittering electric signs, spacious foyers, box 
offices, ushers, printed programs, greet one on entrance. Within, audi- 
toriums encircled by balconies with luxurious loges and galleries 
for the “watermelon seed gods,” accommodate from 1,500 to 3,000 
people. Smoking rooms, lounges, promenades, tea rooms, and even, 
in one Shanghai theatre, a roof garden are provided. And last, 
but not least, fire escapes! One or two of the best theatres allow 
no tea drinking, eating, or smoking in the auditorium, and spec- 
tators who crave such refreshment must attend the tea rooms and 
lounges. Others have installed a narrow shelf along the backs 
of the seats for the teapots and cakes, and in the loges, this shelf 
is equipped with a narrow groove in which one’s cold tea may be 
poured off. Here also are little dishes of cakes, nuts, fruits. Spec- 
tators on the benches must place their teapots on the floor and store 
their various food supplies inside their coats. 

The original stage was merely a platform about four feet high 
with neither curtain nor wings. On three sides it was open to the 
audience. At the back, two spirit, or devil doors, opened into the 
improvised dressing room. The left was for “ascent,” the right 
for “descent,”—so called because the actors had to climb up or 
descend ladders to make their entrances and exits. Seven or eight 
short plays or single acts of long plays made up one performance, 
and all the actors in the play to be presented entered together 
through the left door as the cast of the play just completed went 
out at the right. A player was “off-stage” when he left the rug 
or whatever was used to define the stage proper. 

Now the stage has a proscenium arch, footlights, backdrops, cur- 
tains, and wings from which entrance is made in many of the 
modern plays. Although the technique of the ancient dramas re- 
quires the two doors at the back, the characters in many cases now 
enter and exit “foreign fashion” according to their cues, and the 
westerner is denied the curious sensation of seeing an actor who has 
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just been thoroughly executed drape himself over a table off-stage 
while he studies the effect of his death on the audience. 

The evolution of lighting in the Chinese theatre from sunshine 
to electricity is responsible for many changes. Originally the plays 
had to be given during the day, and the hours set by custom were 
from noon to sunset. Then came the candle, the gas and oil lamp, 
prolonging the day, and now with the electric light and a regula- 
tion backstage lighting equipment, the scene has truly changed and, 
except in interior China, the daylight performance is going the way 
of the old time stage. Even matinees in the modern theatres are 
given by artificial light, an extravagance that shocks while it thrills. 

The curtain is winning its way although against traditional and 
artistic odds. It is startling to a foreigner to see a vast expanse of 
vivid and flimsy red or green cotton splashed with cigarette adver- 
tisements hanging between him and the stage, especially when this 
same curtain is used as a background for one play while through its 
transparent folds he can watch the preparation for the next. In 
spite of the subsidies offered by the cigarette companies, however, 
one or two of the new theatres are using plainer, heavier curtains, 
and one can look forward to the day when the theatres, realizing 
on China’s art in tapestry and design, will delight the eye with cur- 
tains of Oriental richness. 

The coming of the curtain marks the passing of one of the most 
characteristic institutions of the Chinese stage,—the property man. 
Now he must become invisible in fact as he has been in theory these 
many centuries. He must decide to be or not to be a scene shifter, 
for the days when he may accompany the actors upon the stage, 
supplying tea, costumes, horses, armies, and other properties on de- 
mand, are numbered. Many of the modern manuscripts state that 
there must be no property man, and even in some of the recent 
productions of the ancient dramas he is allowed to make entrance 
only when it is necessary to build the table and two chairs into a 
mountain range or fortress. 

The printed programs given away at the door are another innova- 
tion. In the old days, these were printed on bright red paper and 
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distributed a hundred days before the performance. For a few 
dollars any member of the audience could have any play in the 
repertoire produced. At the private theatricals, the guest of honor 
was allowed to select the plays of the evening from a book contain- 
ing in letters of gold the title of the fifty or sixty plays the actors 
were prepared to present. Now the plays are announced for a cer- 
tain date and given on that date. Regular “seasons” have now been 
established also, some theatres running all the year round except 
for a month at New Year’s, others closing during the summer. 
This is in decided contrast to the old time “seasonal’’ performances, 
given whenever a village wished to celebrate the harvest, honor or 
propitiate gods, officials, or priests, or whenever a strolling troupe 
happened along. 

No admission was charged before the day of the permanent 
theatre. Performances were financed by officials or rich merchants 
who wished to gain the good will of the people or by culprits who 
had broken some law of village or guild and were made to pay for 
the presentation of a play instead of suffering punishment. Reser- 
vations for seats may now be made in advance although in some 
theatres it is necessary to send servants down hours before the per- 
formance to hold them. No money is taken at the box office, but 
after one is seated, a collector appears. In this way a nice little 
profit above the regular fee is often harvested, especially from 
foreigners who would lose face by protesting the amount asked. 

Formerly the masses attended the public theatres and the classes 
regaled themselves with private theatricals. These private per- 
formances are still popular, but no man is now so powerful or so 
wealthy that he does not or cannot patronize the theatre openly. 
Women play a conspicuous part in the new audiences. Long ago 
they were forbidden to attend a public performance though they 
were often invited to private productions. Now some theatres have 
special entrances for women, leading to reserved sections of the 
balcony where even the ushers and tea venders are girls. Others 
permit the men and women of a family to occupy a loge, and still 
others, notably in Shanghai, have removed all restrictions, though 
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the main floor is usually given over to the men. And the ubiqui- 
tous child is frequently seen—and heard. 

The improved status of the Chinese actor is one of the most en- 
couraging signs of the times. Until the latter part of the nineteenth 
century, the actor was one of the most despised and rejected of men. 
He was classed with the criminals, prostitutes, lictors, barbers, 
waiters, and body servants, and he and his descendants to the fourth 
generation were forbidden to compete in the national examinations 
and so were ineligible to office. This in a country where “Secure 
an education and become an official” was the watchword. One 
reason for their lowly position was that many of them were slaves, 
or as children had been apprenticed to actors on terms that virtu- 
ally amounted to slavery. Many were criminals and degenerates. 
The chief reason rests with their method of training and life. They 
could read a theatrical program but not another line. They could 
sing, dance, and recite from memory their parts in a hundred dif- 
ferent plays but could do nothing else except gamble or smoke 
opium in the dressing room between performances. The hardships 
of this training were so great that all but the hardiest apprentices 
were broken in health and spirit before they were ready to appear 
on the stage. A clause in the contracts of the children apprenticed 
to female impersonators provides that their parents cannot collect 
damages if the children are beaten to death during training. When 
after six years or more of such apprenticeship, a pupil was given 
a place in a company, he was still bound to return a large portion 
of his earnings for some years to the actor who had trained him. 
At most he had but a few years on his own, and left the stage 
ruined in health, untrained for any other kind of work, and with 
little funds. The majority died in poverty and misery. 

This system still survives in many parts of China, but schools 
of dramatic art have opened in Peking, Hongkong, Tientsin, Muk- 
den, and other cities where in addition to training in music, danc- 
ing, and acting, the children are given a general education. Al- 
though many of them are apprenticed to the schools under the 
same conditions as to individual actors, they fare better. The actor 
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had no interest in protecting the health of his apprentices or devel- 
oping their ability to endure beyond the years of payment to him- 
self, but it is to the advantage of the schools to turn out actors, 
physically, mentally, and professionally so equipped that they may 
attain a high and lasting reputation. Li Hsueh-fan, the most fam- 
ous actress of southern China, and most of her company were 
trained at one of these schools. 

The stars of the past thirty years have been able to demand more 
and more remuneration for their performances, and as their wealth 
accumulated, their social position has risen. It is difficult for a 
man earning $500 a year to despise an actor earning $100,000 or 
even $50,000. Trann Tsinn-pei, for example, with an income of 
$4,500 a month was given the title of Manchu of Beile and the 
rank of baron in 1901. Tcheng Tchang-keng was honored with a 
decoration of the fifth rank and his son was appointed head of a 
department. Li Feng-yun, an actress, was recently married to a 
high official in Shantung, and lost no caste by taking part in several 
plays on her wedding day. Li Hsueh-fan and Mei Lang-fang, the 
highest paid actress and actor in the Orient, are popularly known 
as “Snow in the South” and “Plum Blossom of the North,”’—‘the 
two most fragrant names in China.” 

Mei is also heralded as the “Mary Pickford of the Orient,” and is 
said to have a larger following than any priest, official, or warlord. 
Wherever he goes, the press, native and foreign alike, carry columns 
about what he eats and wears and does with every minute of his 
time. And because he could not go everywhere, his biography had 
to be written for those unfortunates who could not see him. Mei’s 
preeminence is deserved for he is what Americans like to call a 
“self-made man.” Born before the establishment of the Republic, 
he came under the edict that the descendant of an actor could not 
be educated. Apprenticed under the old system, he survived all 
its hardships and still had wit and courage enough left to create 
an original method in female impersonation and so succeed. By 
his own manner of life and his devotion to study which has made 
him China’s authority on the ancient dramas and their musical ac- 
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companiments, he is largely responsible for the growing esteem in 
which his profession is held. 

The return of women to the stage promises new accomplishments 
and developments in the theatre. When T’ang Ming-huang, an 
emperor of the T’ang dynasty, living about A. D. 702, established 
the “Pear Garden” school for actors, he included both boys and 
girls in the 300 pupils selected. Women appeared on the stage with 
men for the next 1,000 years or until Chien Lung came to the 
throne in the middle of the eighteenth century. His mother had 
been an actress before his father made her his concubine, and she 
persuaded Chien Lung to decree that no woman should ever again 
appear on the stage or behind the scenes. Gradually the super- 
stition grew that if a woman did step upon the stage, some misfor- 
tune would befall the actors. Thus the decree was doubly enforced. 

Since the establishment of the Republic in 1912, more and more 
women have entered the profession, though, outside of Shanghai 
and Tientsin, they do not appear on the stage with men. Each 
star is supported by her own company of actresses. Because of 
their comparative newness to the stage, their limited facilities, and 
the prejudice still active against them in many places they have 
not won complete popularity as a class yet. The best of them can- 
not command the prices of less famous actors. But stars like Li 
Hsueh-fan, Sou Lau-fang, and Leou Si-kwei have broken the trail 
for those to come. Li explains the prejudice as jealousy on the part 
of the men who wish to keep the profession for themselves. 

All of these developments could have been made without affect- 
ing necessarily the character of the performances themselves. They 
simply combine to make a new frame about an old canvas. But 
when the modern influence penetrates to make-up, costuming, 
scenery, properties, music, and acting, a new picture begins to take 
form. The old type of make-up was a science in itself and it can- 
not now be modified to meet the demands of the modern play. The 
same is true of costuming. The ancient historical and military 
dramas are presented in a blaze of gold and gorgeously embroid- 
ered costumes, faithful in detail, line, and color to the fashions as 
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Chinese acting is characterized by the most rigid stylization 
in posture and make-up. At the left, Liu Kuei Kuan as 
a famous general leading an army into battle. ‘The intricate 
design for his make-up is his own, and is held as sacred to him as 
if he had patented it. ‘The long feathers indicate that he is a 
man of high position. The full beard also signifies power and 
strength. His costume is so heavily encrusted with gold that 
it could stand alone, and his headdress is a riot of brightly col- 
ored balls and shimmering little mirrors. From his attitude it 
can be gleaned that the general is about to lead his men in a 
frontal attack on the enemy. ‘These battles are indicated by the 
opposing generals executing steps and figures which have been 
laid down for centuries and from which the performers are not 
allowed to deviate. At the right, an actor as a villainous old man. 























Mei Lei Fang, at the right, who is not only China’s most 
famous actor but one of the most admired female impersonators 
in the whole history of the Chinese theatre. Known among the 
Chinese of conventional leanings as “the Plum Blossom of the 
North” and heralded by the modernists as “the Mary Pickford 
of China,” he is here seen wearing one of the richly brocaded 
headdresses of a Chinese princess of centuries ago. He is singing 
in a high falsetto and striking one of the typically feminine poses 
for which he is famous. At the left is Chu Chin Shin as the 
hero of Hung Ni Kuan, an historical play named after a well- 
known Chinese fortress. His unpainted face is a sure indication 
of his heroic role, just as his two tufted poles betray that he is 
a man of rank. The stick with four tassels which he holds 
before him shows that he is supposed to be on horseback. 
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far back as the Ming dynasty. And each indicates at a glance the 
type of character and his rank. Yet in a modern play featuring 
Li Hsueh-fan, she makes no fewer than twenty entrances, each time 
wearing a different and more elaborate modern costume while the 
rest of the company appear in the costumes of old. 

Mei Lang-fang has taken the lead in introducting properties to 
the stage. He is endeavoring to present the ancient dramas in 
their correct historical setting and is also making a special study of 
color. Frequently he uses western devices in place of the Chinese 
such as having artificial snow drift down from above instead of an 
actor waving his arms up and down or tossing a handful of torn 
paper into the air. Others, lacking his keen sense of fitness, over- 
step themselves in their effort to achieve the new realism. In one 
play a water buffalo was driven upon the stage and in another a 
large throne-like chair, glittering with tiny mirrors and colored glass 
jewels, was carried on at the entrance of the star. When she sat down 
upon it, it lighted up inside, the jewels glowed and their colors 
were reflected in the mirrors. When she rose, the lights went out. 

The adaptation of the traditional musical accompaniments to the 
modern theatre forms one of the greatest difficulties. The Chinese 
is accustomed to taking his music with the action of the play and 
not as a sandwich between acts, and to him the music was one of 
the theatre’s greatest attractions. Each type of character has its 
definite motif and this motif is used to designate that character 
throughout all the plays. The music underscores significant lines, 
accompanies the chants through which certain characters comment 
upon or explain the action, and regulates the walk of the principal 
actors across the stage. To the foreigner this musical accompani- 
ment is nothing but an ear-splitting noise, the clatter of castanets, 
drums, and cymbals, and the shriek of violins, and some of the Chi- 
nese are coming to feel that it draws attention from rather than 
to the situation. Mei Lang-fang, indeed, is already substituting 
softer flute accompaniments, and hopes to develop the appreciation 
of his audiences to the point where he can use a piano and violin! 
With modern plays music is played only during the intermissions. 
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Actors were divided into five classes according to the old tradi- 
tion,—hero; heroine; secondary characters; minor, and secondary 
minor characters. These correspond roughly to our own classifica- 
tion as leading lady, leading man, juvenile, soubrette, except that they 
were rigid. Once assigned to play old men’s parts, or generals, or 
heroes, the actor was destined to play them to the end. Mei Lang- 
fang again broke the tradition. Trained to portray the character 
the west knows best as “vampire,” he perfected himself also in the 
role of heroine and can go from one to the other at will. 

Of all the phases of the actor’s art in the ancient dramas, only two 
remain untouched by the new influences. The ritual of motion still 
requires that the warrior walk with “the tiger’s step,” pain is still 
represented by throwing the head back and gazing upward, and 
anger by staring eyes and hard breathing. And the female imper- 
sonator must still, of course, use the high falsetto voice. To give 
up these is to give up the fundamentals of the art. Many of the 
actors would not, others could not, change to the modern natural 
style. So for the presentation of the modern drama, a new school 
of acting must be developed. And this is under way in the myriad 
amateur dramatic clubs scattered over the country. Some of these 
clubs are open to anyone interested and their membership ranges 
from clerks to officials. Others are made up of students trained 
abroad or in foreign educational institutions in China. Many are 
functioning as college clubs and travelling about in their own dis- 
tricts presenting modern Chinese plays in modern fashion. The 
rank of the amateur actor is as jealously guarded as that of the 
amateur tennis or golf player in the west, and a member who so 
far forgets himself as to succumb to the lure of the professional 
stage is said to have “descended to the bottom of the sea.” 

With the establishment of the Republic, a general riot of reform 
began. These reformers, many of them foreign trained students, 
not only set out to remodel the government, marriage, education, 
industry, but started rough-shod over the drama. They were ob- 
sessed with the superiority of all things western and proposed to 
transfer at once western plays to the Chinese stage. Their zeal 
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| outstripped their wisdom. 4 Doll’s House, Camille, Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, typical examples of their first productions, were entirely at 
odds not only with the Chinese conception of what should be pre- 
sented on the stage, but with their psychology. The eastern idea 
of marriage is so different from that of the west and their plays are 
built on such obvious lines in comparison with the subtleties of 4 
' Doll’s House that the audiences were repelled rather than attract- 
ed by these glimpses of the much lauded western art, and both 
reformers and audiences were soon convinced that to be successful 
Chinese drama must present Chinese life in Chinese settings. 

o Other developments since the Revolution have contributed to 
making this modern Chinese drama, or Vun min shi, possible. Not 
the least of the traditions scrapped with the monarchy was the con- 
tempt of the “literati” for the stage. The attitude was mere pre- 
tense as everyone from the coolies to the Empress was interested in 
the theatre, but it served to keep these writers from expressing 
themselves in dramatic form. Now that the ban has been lifted, all 
can write, and the question, “How’s your second act?” would re- 
ceive as numerous a response as in America. 

Added to this is the development of the new phonetic script 
which has placed both reading and writing within the grasp of 
millions. The publishers were among the first to see the light, and 
now a comprehensive and growing library connected with the 
drama is available where before 1921 there was scarcely a single 
volume. Dramatic magazines have wide circulations. The lead- 
ing Chinese newspapers have their own dramatic critics and 
columns. All stress the necessity for developing the Vun min shi 
in relation to Chinese life and conditions. 

These new plays are a development rather than a change from 
the ancient drama. Their themes are built on the same broad out- 
lines, enabling the audience to follow the action with their eyes 
rather than their ears. But this first step accomplished, it will be 
but a matter of time until a subtler drama is evolved. Already in 
the most recent plays are revealed signs of the drama to come. 

The ancient plays were built around the law of Karma, each 
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character reaping in the last act the fruits of his actions in the 
first. So the audiences witnessed with satisfaction during the first 
act the most desperate villainies, assured that the perpetrators would 
receive all that was coming to them in the end. Frequently now, 
especially in the plays written by amateurs, the curtain falls on vil- 
lains immune to the law of Karma. 

The possibility of a new drama would be remote indeed if it had 
no firmer foundation to build upon than the urge to take over the 
dramatic form of the west. But the ancient drama, like many a 
Chinese parent of the old school who, while clinging to the tradi- 
tions of his ancestors himself, furnishes the means whereby his son 
may live according to the new, provides that foundation. Although 
in presentation, these ancient plays appear so unlike the western 
dramas, actually they are built upon the same dramatic form. This 
requires four acts, and if necessary a prologue, the first to introduce 
the action, the second and third to develop it, and the fourth to 
complete it. 

The Chinese dramatists of yesterday observed the unities of time 
and place and action as faithfully as the Greeks from whom our 
own drama comes; they were consistent, if stereotyped, in depicting 
character, and skillful in the use of dialogue. Some western 
critics, admitting this, still question the possibility of a modern 
drama for China, declaring that their ancient drama lacks imagina- 
tion and that the Chinese themselves are not imaginative. What 
western dramatists have kept audiences standing enthralled for 
eight hours before a bare platform stage? What other people see- 
ing two men climb over a table and two chairs would burst into 
cheers for an army creeping through a dangerous mountain pass? 
It is significant to note that at the same time that the Chinese stage 
is turning from symbolism to realism, the western stage is turning 
from realism to symbolism. Perhaps at some point on the road the 
two will meet and, joining forces, develop the perfect drama of 
which all ages have dreamed. 
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Setting for Knock, by Louis Jouvet. 
ig are! that the Vieux Colombier is closed and Copeau has left for other pastures, 
w it is not surprising to find that the most interesting producing organization in 


Paris is at the Comédie des Champs Elysées, where Louis Jouvet, the actor-designer 
who worked with Copeau since the inception of the Vieux Colombier, has set up 
as producer. I do not mean to suggest that he is important primarily as a scene de- 
signer, or—God forbid—as a decorator. Given a play to produce, “everything,” he 
says, “is in the acting.” And it is as an actor that many New York play-goers will 
remember him for his performances when, during the war, the Vieux Colombier 
troupe was at the Garrick Theatre. ‘Throughout the years with Copeau in Paris as a 
player he was accounted direct, responsive, creative. With his own company now he 
is still an actor and director of acting, and his theatre is one of the laboratories where 
the standards of playing are being intelligently tested. Even as a designer, Jouvet 
keeps his actors uppermost in mind, starting with a jealous guarding of the open 
acting centre. Behind his players he places a simple undecorated wall. There is no 
intent to reproduce a real room or to create a stage room, even by suggestion: a wall 
to act against is enough. If it is a landscape, as in the famous automobile scene of 









































Setting for Knock, by Louis Jouvet. 


Knock, neither the “hills” at the back nor the sheer unrelated side wings can be con- 
sidered an attempt to gain values out of the stage picture, in the flat compositional 
sense; yet it is a perfect stage for playing this particular piece. In Marlborough the 
picture element enters, perhaps, but as naively, as cleansed of elaboration or realism, 
as a woodcut of the Middle Ages might be. 

One must add, however, that if Jouvet’s disregard of scene, except as a milieu for 
acting, leads to a simplicity, cleanness and directness, it sometimes leads also to a dan- 
gerous negligence in regard to fine adjustment of color, light, or fitting together the 
diagrammed pieces. Occasionally the spare scene smells not entirely of a divine care- 
lessness, but somewhat of hurry and oversight. But despite Jouvet’s disclaimer of 
any studied intention in the matter, his settings and diagrams indicate a very definite 
constructive (and structural) idea of a stripped stage, and even a personal style in 
providing a backing for the acting. If it is a style that errs on the side of insistent 
bareness, we may profitably remember that in getting a new start the best point of 
beginning is the naked boards. Jouvet’s clear thinking has carried him back to a 
stage undisguised, and from that starting point, with a conception of acting as the 
chief means at his disposal in creating productions, he is marching on to clearer under- 
standing, more illuminating presentations. 


STEPHEN ALLARD 


Illustrations from Sheldon Cheney's Stage Decoration (John Day) 
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KILLS-WITH-HER-MAN 


By HARTLEY ALEXANDER 


CHEYENNE MAN, former husband of Faggot Woman 
FaGGoT WOMAN, adopted captive of the Blackfeet 
YounG HAwk, Blackfoot son of Faggot Woman 
The setting is of the simplest—a curtain or a grove. The scene opens 
toward evening, with twilight illumination, passing into ruddy, as the action 
suggests it, then ominous gloom, deep dusk, and at the close the cold light 
of the rising moon, suggested by the beam that falls upon the newly taken 
scalp, and upon the final action. The drum may be employed, at the open- 
ing with a roll, at the close with a single sharp figure, and in the singing 
and soliloquy moments for rhythm and accent. The mask, however, may 
be performed without use of the drum. Costumes should also be simple. 
CHEYENNE MAN is a captive, nearly naked, hair dishevelled, during most 
of the act his arms are bound by a rope around the two elbows, drawing 
the arms back. FAGGOT WOMAN wears a single-piece gown, tied at the 
waist with a colorless band; she enters with a huge bundle of faggots, sup- 
ported by a head-band and pack-strap. YOUNG HAWK alone wears orna- 
ment, although this is merely a plume in his roached-up scalp-lock, and 
perhaps bracelets and neck-ornament; he carries a warclub. 
FAGGOT WOMAN [enters bearing upon her shoulders a huge bundle of 
faggots, which she deposits wearily]: 
Ai! ... Work.... 
I am Faggot Woman! ... Bearer. ... 
What have I not borne! ... Hu!... 
Faggots... burdens... children... . 
[With sudden fire]: 
Awa! Children! ... 
Who knows now? Rabbit Boy, my little Cheyenne! Man, now... . 
His father . . . ah, he forgets! 
What is a woman that a man should remember! 
Children she bears him. .. . 
Rabbit Boy . . . hu! he was a quick arrow! 
And Little Turtle, too—some man’s wife, now. . . . 
I made dolls for her, and she wove a cradle from the willow. .. . 
Little Turtle did... . 
[Wearily again and with longing]: 
My Cheyenne land, many years I have not seen it! 
My Cheyenne people, I shall not see them again... . 
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Rabbit Boy, Little Turtle, would I know them... their mother? . .. 
No! that man forgets! 
Another Cheyenne wife, other children. .. . 
Me, he forgets... . 
Me! Blackfoot woman, now... . 
Blackfoot woman . . . how many years since they took me here... . 
Blackfoot woman! and Blackfoot mother! .. . 
Young Hawk! what a Blackfoot—my son! 
[With vigor and pride]: 
Oh, that boy! Just now a man! just now a warrior! 
That boy will be great Blackfoot—war-chief! council chief! 
My Blackfoot son! 
[d quick anxiety, leading into heart-broken dread): 
Yes ...on the war path now . .. his first war path! 
What people will he fight? Cheyenne people? Rabbit Boy?.. 
Rabbit Boy! That is only a baby name! 
Now he will have gotten a man’s name! warrior’s name! .. . 
Maybe, too, his father... my man... my Cheyenne husband? ... 
Young Hawk, fighting my man!... 
Oh, Faggot Woman, Faggot Woman . . . unhappy! 
[She sinks beside her bundle of faggots, despondent. Distantly a sound is 
heard, the musical cry of triumphant men’s voices]: 
WARRIOR VOICE [in victory song]: 
Ah hai hi yo, hi yo, hai, hi yo yo! You women up there, hear me! 
You women up there, hear me! Bringing, we come! 
Bringing, we come! Hi yo! 
FaGccot WoMAN [rising abruptly and peering into the distance]: 
Bet 4 ss 
Victory song! 
The young men come! 
Young Hawk!... 
Yes... yes! Young Hawk! 
Bringing! 
WARRIOR VOICE [nearer]: 
Ah hai hi yo, hi yo, hai, hi yo yo! 
Hear me! Bringing, we come! 
Those Cheyenne women weep! 
Those Cheyenne women weep! 
[Enter YouNG HAWK, leading captive and bound CHEYENNE MAN. ] 
YounGc HAwk [exultant]: 
Hai! Blackfeet! 
You women—laugh, dance! 
Here we come, bringing! 
This Cheyenne! thinking to walk in Blackfoot land! 
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Thinking to be warrior! .. . 

[To the grimly silent captive]: 
Hu! You Cheyenne! 
What Blackfoot horse will you ride! 
What hair will you take! 
What woman will you carry away!... 
Thinking to be warrior! hu! 

[ Again, as to the tribe]: 

Dance, you women! dance! laugh, laugh! 
Look at this Cheyenne! 
Laugh! 

[To his mother]: 

Hi! Faggot Woman! Young Hawk took him! Hi! 
Show this horsethief how Blackfeet dance! 

[Faccot WoMAN, during this display of triumph, has turned from 
captor to prisoner once and again. Anxiety, uncertainty, suspicion; 
then relief as if satisfied of mistake; renewed uncertainty, reassurance 
—these mark her moods. The prisoner, after a sudden sharp start of 
recognition, noting her mute denial, sinks back into stolid expression- 
lessness. At YOUNG HAWK’s command, FAGGOT WOMAN begins to 
dance, with more and more apparent excitement, interjecting cries of 
triumph, like the sharp barks of a yelping pack. | 

YounGc Hawk [forcing the prisoner to his knees and binding his feet to 
the bundle of faggots): 

Hu! You Cheyenne! 
This woman’s pack, good? 
Now run! Runner is your Blackfoot name! Hu! 

[He also begins to dance, swinging his warclub as if to strike, and urging 
FAGGOT WOMAN into a more elated rhythm, as he composes his song 
of triumph. | 
Out on war path, Cheyenne man! Strike! Out on war path, Cheyenne 
man! 

Strike! Out on war path, Cheyenne man! Strikes not any more! 

[Faccor WoMAN seizes a fallen faggot and dances in the same threaten- 
ing manner as YOUNG HAWK, but nearer and nearer to the bound 
prisoner. Her manner is outwardly vindictive and savage—the squaw 
in the victory fever—but there is always a peering uncertainty as she 
turns with threat or cry toward the prisoner. He, impassive, bound, 
kneels motionless, but with undaunted head; until suddenly, she danc- 
ing near him with upraised club, he tosses his head sharply, as if 
avoiding the blow, throwing the hair to one side and revealing an old 
scar. FAGGOT WOMAN, eying him closely, sees the scar, catches her- 
self quickly, with a suppressed exclamation; then, recovering, she con- 
tinues her threatening dance even more savagely than before. | 
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YounGc HAwkK [also noting the gesture of avoidance | : 
Hai, hai! 
Afraid of women! This Cheyenne! 
Hai, hai! Afraid of women! Big Cheyenne! Hu! 
[He turns to FAGGoT Woman]: 
Hi, Faggot Wom2n! 
This man we leave tied . . . this woman-man that turns his head! 
Afterwards something will be done. . . . 
Afterwards someone will wear his hair! 
Those over there, those Cheyenne people, they will not be too sorry! 
Woman-man, they will say, may be Young Hawk wears his hair! 
He, who thought to steal from Blackfeet! 

[He examines the thongs that bind the prisoner, and tightens them]: 
Good! You Cheyenne... . = 
Something will be said about you; 

Then you will know what is to be done! hu! 

[4gain to FAGGOT WoMAN]: 

Young Hawk, your Young Hawk is a warrior! 

Now he shall count coup! 

Now he shall talk with men! 

He shall speak where they will say what to do with this Cheyenne; 
The warriors will listen. .. . 

It is your Young Hawk who is now a man!... 

Let us leave this Cheyenne. 

He cannot run away! hu! 

Come—am I not a warrior! Your Young Hawk! 

[He resumes his chant as he goes out]: 

Ah, hai hi yo, hi yo, hai, hi yo yo! 

[Faccot WoMAN, without even a glance at the bound prisoner, follows 
nim. Darkness falls. | 

CHEYENNE MAN [lifting his head, looks grimly after the departing. He 
adjusts himself painfully to his bonds; braces his shoulders; throws 
back his head, defiance and pain uniting. | 
For that woman! I! 

That is the woman I would steal back—that/ 
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She knows . . . yes, she knows . . . her husband once . . . her Cheyenne 
me. 
But she forgets . . . all Blackfoot now . . . Blackfoot. . . . 


These years that I think of her! 
These years that I watch to find her again! 
Never another woman .. . only this one. . . and now! 


Yes, I have made the war path... for her! 
[ 442 ] 
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I have gone too far on the war path. . . and for her! 
Now, I am here! ... 


Those other women would laugh— 
Those Cheyenne women that I would not have, 
Thinking of this one only . . . thinking of this one always! .. . 
Now, it is over. 
[He ceases abruptly, turning his head sharply, listening]: 
Ay! That Young Hawk comes... 
To tie more tight. .. . I know. 
YounGc HAwkK [enters, in the gloom, roughly approaching the prisoner]: 
Hu! You Cheyenne! 
It is good. 
ed Tomorrow you will know. 
It is very good. Hu! 
[He examines the bonds, and attaches a lariat to the prisoner's body]: 
May be you think running away? 
May be you think your medicine is very strong? 
Help you to break Blackfoot rope? 





Not for you, Cheyenne! 

I keep you tied just the same as when I take you. 

This end J keep, yes, while I sleep. 

Then you will not run away, Cheyenne man! And tomorrow! 
[He makes the rope very secure]: 

Now speak to yourself. 

There is a song to make. 

There is singing. 

You know which song! 

I sleep . . . till morning. 
[He withdraws to a distance and lies down in the gloom, falling asleep. | 
CHEYENNE MAN [makes no sign during all this. But when YOUNG HAWK 


@ is gone he braces himself again. | 
Yes, he sleeps. . . . 
But I, I think I stay . . . here. . 


It is true, there is a song— 

Death singing now. 

I came thinking another song . . . about that woman! 

Now it is death singing I make. . . . 

[He begins to sing, slowly, composing as he sings]: 

Thinking of one woman, thinking. . 

Thinking of one woman, thinking. 
| Remembering how it is to die. . . . Thinking. . . thinking... . 
| [He pauses as if striving to recover something in memory]: Awa! 
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It is the same . . . the same song. . . . 
For that woman? 
Under the willow, I made it . . . for her . . . this song. 
Then it was her song . . . the one I would have her to hear. .. . 
Under the willow . . . yes, it is the same. . . 
[He sings again, reminiscently]: 
Thinking of one woman, thinking. . . . 
Remembering how it is to love. . . . 
[He stops abruptiy, muttering bitterly]: 
You, woman! 
F'aGGoT WomMAN [has approached noiselessly during the singing, listening 
—e Now she draws swiftly and mutely near. } 
su 
CHEYENNE MAN [turning his head]: 
Hu? 
FaGcot WoMAN [at his side]: 
Cheyenne man, / am that woman. 
CHEYENNE MAN [with contempt]: 
You, too! Good! 
FAGGOT WOMAN: 
Tsu! ‘here are owls! Whisper talk... . 
I knew you by that scar, my Cheyenne man. 
CHEYENNE MAN: 
I know you knew. 
I show you that scar to tell you I come. 
But you! 
FaGcot WoMAN [oblivious to his scorn]: 
And then [ hear you singing, 
And I know that song, too... . 
I remember. . . . 
CHEYENNE MAN: 
Death-song singing . . . you do not know! 
FaGcot WoMAN [tenderly]: 
Love-song singing! I do know! 


Under the willows . . . longago. .. . 
O Cheyenne man, my husband! 
I am not Blackfoot . . . my heart is not Blackfoot! 


Tell me where they are! 
Rabbit Boy? Tell me! Little Turtle? Tell me! 


CHEYENNE MAN [with renewed bitterness]: 


You care! 
Blackfoot wears Rabbit Boy’s hair for fringe! 


Little Turtle all day long in the wigwam crying. .. . 
That is long ago. 
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Now my hair will be fringe for Blacktoot. . . . Cheyenne woman! 

Faccot WoMAN: 

My Rabbit Boy! My Little Turtle! .. . 
Husband, do you not see that I have knife! 
It is cutting the ropes! 

I have waited long, long! 

CHEYENNE MAN [rubbing his muscles as she releases him]: 
Long? You dance that dance! Blackfoot dance! 

FaGccoT WOMAN: 

Sometimes they remember . . . sometimes watch. . . . 
I have been here long with my Blackfoot people, 
But sometimes they watch. . . . 
I dance so that they do not remember! 
CHEYENNE MAN: 
Give me the knife! 
FAGGoT WoMAN a it to him]: 
Yes! Quick! You need it. 
Quick! The trail is there! Moon coming! 
CHEYENNE MAN [now rising and strong]: 
Yes, the trail! 
But before, there is something! 
I, too, remember Rabbit Boy! 

[He turns swiftly, cat-like, from the surprised FAGGOT WOMAN, where, 
in the gloom, the sleeper lies. There is a sudden blow, a groan, and 
CHEYENNE MAN returns triumphantly holding aloft a wet scalp. 
The beam of the moon, rising, reveals it, the hawk’s plume dangling. | 

CHEYENNE MAN [with grim triumph]: 

Now who is the warrior! hu! .. . 
Cheyenne mana woman! .. . 
Tomorrow something will be done! hu! 

[ FAGGoT WOMAN sees the scalp, grasps toward it, and draws back with a 
gasp of horror. ] 

CHEYENNE MAN: 

You Cheyenne woman! 
You help me to take this scalp! 
You make vengeance for Rabbit Boy! 
They will dance when they see this scalp! 
They will dance in the lodges when you come with me! 
They will give you a new name— 
Kills-with-her-Man, they will say! 
They will give you a warrior name— 
Kills-with-her-Man! 
The trail—come! 
[He secretes the scalp in his waist-band, and turns as if to lead her away.] 
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FaGcot WoMAN [desperately ] : 
Oh, Cheyenne man! Oh, husband! 
I loved you every year—never the Blackfoot! 
But I cannot go with you! 
It is too far— 
The trail of two is too wide! 
Tomorrow they will follow. 
You cannot take the woman with you. . . . 
Only her love you can take with you. . . . 
Only her love . . . only her love. .. . 
[She embraces him passionately]: 
Give me one kiss, Cheyenne man! 
One kiss of love, my husband! Z| 
And when you are come into the village of our people 
Sing for me again the song of remembrance. . . . 
My husband! 
CHEYENNE MAN [thoughtful]: 
Yes—the trail is too long. . . . 
Oh, Cheyenne woman, I will come again! 
With many warriors, I will come again! 
The trail is too long— 
They will follow— 
But the knife is sharp! 
FaGccot WoMAN: 
Kiss me again—and go! 
[He kisses her, embracing her closely. As he does so, she steals the scalp 
from his waist-band. The hoot of an owl is heard.] 
CHEYENNE MAN: 
The owl cries! 
It is good medicine! . . . 
Kills-with-her-Man! .. . 
I go. 
As the moon rises full he disappears. | wt 
AGGOT WOMAN [watches after him. Then in an agony, she sinks to her 
knees, pressing the scalp with its draggled feather passionately to her 




















lips]: 
Young Hawk! 
My Blackfoot boy! My Blackfoot boy! 
[The owl is heard hooting. | 
CURTAIN. 
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The Court of Caesar Tiberius as designed by James Hyde for Lazarus Laughed at 
the Pasadena Community Playhouse. 





THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 


HE attention of the country at large was focused on the Pasadena Community 

Playhouse during the past month when, under the direction of Gilmor Brown, 
Eugene O’Neill’s Lazarus Laughed was given its world premiere there on April 9. 
Although several theatres, both large and small, have seriously considered producing 
Lazarus, and the Goodman Theatre, in particular, went so far as to get Norman 
Geddes to design a production for it (see THEATRE Arts, Vol. XI, No. 5), the 
magnitude of the undertaking has forced each one of them to abandon the plan 
before it was very far along. Some idea of the intrepidity demanded of the Pasadena 
Community Playhouse to go through with the project may be gleaned from what 
the New York Times correspondent wired. ‘““The production of the play,” said he, 
 ] “presents almost insuperable difficulties and an outlay of money that is prohibitive to 
the commercial producer. It was because the Pasadena Players are a community 
body with several thousand workers that it was possible to make the production here. 
When it was stated that there are used in its presentation four hundred costumes, 
three hundred masks, which include the double size masks of Greek tragedy, the half 
face of the commedia dell’arte and the ordinary full face mask, and as many wigs, it 
will be seen that the expense of the production is extraordinary. The play is in four 
acts and eight scenes, but by the use of a geometric, architectural setting (designed 
by James Hyde), which permitted the rearrangement of platforms, sets of stairs and 
huge columns, this expense, while considerable, was lessened. ‘The production was a 
triumph for Gilmor Brown, the director of the Playhouse—the crowning of fifteen 
years of work in Pasadena with the first performance anywhere of an important 
drama by America’s most distinguished dramatist.” The reviewers of the Los 
Angeles and Pasadena papers are without exception enthusiastic about the play and 
the performance as a whole. ‘That their enjoyment has been shared by the general 
public is proved by the fact that a two-week run has had to be prolonged to five 
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Gilmor Brown as Tiberius and Irving Pichel as Lazarus in the production of 
Eugene O'Neill's Lazarus Laughed at the Pasadena Community Playhouse. 


weeks. Alexander Inglis, in the Pasadena Star-News goes the full length, letting his 
enthusiasm mount so high as to write, “Not twice in a lifetime will a play-goer experi- 
ence so vivid an artistic sensation as this production presents. Perhaps an Elizabethan 
audience experienced something akin to the same sensation when the man Hamlet first 
broke upon the world of the theatre.’ Describing Irving Pichel’s playing of the 
supremely difficult part of Lazarus, Mr. Inglis proceeds. ‘His voice falls with 
haunting cadences; his laughter touches springs too deep for thought.” ‘The Times 
correspondent shares the enthusiasm of the other critics over Mr. Pichel’s performance. 
He says, “Lazarus was played superbly by Irving Pichel, whose technical equipment 
is tremendous. ‘The laughter, which at one time runs without cessation for four 
minutes, calls for absolute repose and poise, and Pichel’s splendid and resonant voice 
carries him to a triumph.” Mr. Inglis in the New Star, after noting that Gilmor 
Brown’s playing of Tiberius “is also splendidly effective,’ adds, ““There is so much 
that is significant and unusual in the local production of the play that it is impossible 
to enumerate the crowded excellences of the work. In music (especially written by 
Arthur Alexander) and movements, however, the presentation was admirably served 

In every other particular it is an original achievement, one that will long 
have a remembered place in the annals of the American stage.” Predictions are, at 
best, guesses, but no guessing is needed to admire the Pasadena Community Playhouse 
for its bold energy, and to perceive how much more it has gained by brilliant daring 
than it could ever have gained by playing safe, and stalking stealthily in the shadow 
of Broadway. 
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BRASS TACKS 


Dithyramb, Tragedy, and Comedy, by A. W. Pickard-Cambridge. The 
Clarendon Press: Oxford. 


HE scholar seems to be disappearing from public view. Even the 

word has an old-fashioned sound nowadays. Once it held a 

proud place, but of late it has abdicated in favor of the scientist, 
acknowledged possessor now of the disinterestedness of mind and the im- 
partial spirit and the love of truth which not many years ago were the 
distinctions peculiar to the scholar. Such a transference, it must be con- 
cluded, is not without significance. Some failure in the scholars is 
indicated. 

In old days the scholar’s place was that of the judge. His duty was to 
pass on the evidence. He might, indeed, discover it as well but it was 
for him to test his own discovery as impartially as those of others. Imagi- 
nation was hardly more discredited on the bench than in the admirable 
company of scholars. Scholarship in this particularized sense has a com- 
pletely defined field, of fact alone, all that has been done by men in the 
past, and the peculiar honor of the scholar was that his conclusions always 
had the support of the facts. But as time passed and the little body of 
scholars grew big and yet bigger, subjects for new investigation grew cor- 
respondingly less. The dative case has been disposed of. There is really 
no hope that new researches there will result in new illumination. Such 
is the sad case of the scholars, made sadder by contrast with the scien- 
tists, whose field is the universe. It is not a matter of surprise, therefore, 
that the men of learning should be turning more and more to a new and 
inexhaustible field where imagination can be happily substituted for ob- 
servation. ‘This field is the study of origins, and in connection with the 
origin of the drama the names of two distinguished scholars have of late 
come prominently before the public, Professor Gilbert Murray and Mr. 
F. M. Cornford. Both gentlemen confront us with pre-historic rituals 
wherein they have discovered the dormant germs of tragedy and comedy. 
Speculations of this kind must ever be of interest; the sum of them, it may 
be presumed, will throw some light upon that dim and doubtful past. But 
a scholar is concerned only with what can be proved or disproved, and, 
unfortunately, there are so few facts ascertainable about pre-historic man. 
When a scholar of great reputation puts forth a theory that drama de- 
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rives from a fertility ritual practised by Palaeozoic or Neolithic man, and 
then proceeds to draw scholarly conclusions exactly as if a record of the 
ritualistic act had been discovered in some pre-historic library, the result 
is misleading, and the company of scholars suffers in the general estimation. 
To such a condition the book before us is a perfect corrective. Mr. 
Pickard-Cambridge’s concern is with facts alone. He discusses at length 
Professor Murray’s and Mr. Cornford’s theories and his verdict is ‘‘non- 
proven.” All the evidence for the explanation of the dithyramb and for 
the origin of the drama is marshalled, critically examined, and the con- 
clusions consonant with the evidence pointed out, that the dithyramb was 
“probably” the song of Dionysus; that the details of the early expansion 
of the drama cannot be traced; that all available information “tends to 
show” that dithyramb, satiric drama, and tragedy were always distinct. 
For the rest our author remarks, “we must be content to be ignorant of 
much which we should like to know.” And under his dispassionate gaze 
that conjectural ancestor of tragedian and comedian, the figure of pre- 
historic man appeasing the Vegetation Spirit in ritualistic dance, evoked 
in such clear detail by the constructive imaginations of Professor Murray 
and Mr. Cornford, wavers and grows indistinct, an unsubstantial founda- 
tion for the weighty theories erected upon him. EpirH HAMILTON. 


THE THEATRE OUTSIDE 


The Anger of the Sun, by Marie Drennan; A Port of Dreams, by Kath- 
erine Linder Chapman; The Vision of Sir Launfal, adapted by Dorothy 
Clark. A.S. Barnes & Co. Household Plays, by Virginia Olcott. Dodd, 
Mead & Co. Hels Risen, by Ethel Bain. The Avondale Press. A Legend 
of St. Nicholas and Other Plays, by Beulah Marie Dix. Samuel French. 
The Maid of Kilavain, by Elizabeth Wilkins. The Avondale Press. Plays 
for Three Players, by Charles Rann Kennedy. University of Chicago Press. 
The Song of Solomon, by Hubert Osborne. D. Appleton. The Coming of 
Christ, by John Masefield. Macmillan. 


HERE is far more theatre in America than that framed in the 
proscenium of the playhouse. Garden Clubs entice new members 
to join the Audubon Society with Robin Hood and other plays 

for the greensward; classes in the schoolroom act out their lessons before 
their fellow pupils; Church Societies lure the wanderers back into the fold 
with Christmas and Easter pantomimes and pageants. And there is an 
increasing library of such pageants and plays published for al fresco pres- 
entation, for the schoolroom and for church chancels. For the very ama- 
teur are such offerings as The Anger of the Sun, by Marie Drennan; 4 
Port of Dreams, by Katherine Linder Chapman; The Vision of Sir Launfal, 
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adapted by Dorothy Clark—all three published by A. S. Barnes & Com- 
pany, New York. They are suitable for high schools, clubs, Y. W. C. A.s 
and so forth, who have not yet developed a real theatre-sense, but want 
to “raise a fund’ for some cherished purpose. In somewhat the same 
category are Virginia Olcott’s Household Plays, published by Dodd, Mead 
& Company, New York. These are moral, educational and competently 
written, and provide picturesque if simple costuming and setting. A play 
for Easter week, He Is Risen, by Ethel Bain, is written for church per- 
formance, and consists of short scenes, and many familiar hymns to be 
sung by the choir. It has the advantage of easy presentation. Samuel 
French publishes a volume of three plays for young people that is well 
above the average—A Legend of St. Nicholas and Other Plays, by Beulah 
Marie Dix. These plays could weil be played out of doors, and while the 
casts are largely adult, the principal characters in each are children. They 
are written in easy, flowing verse, with romantic backgrounds and cos- 
tumes. Still another play for children is The Maid of Kilavain, by Eliza- 
beth Wilkins. It is delightful in its fantasy and humor and demands a 
natural sylvan setting. Charles Rann Kennedy takes his little company 
of three players all over the country presenting a group of his own plays 
written with especial reference to these particular actors. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press has published his Plays for Three Players in an at- 
tractive volume. The plays are serious—even a trifle heavy—and make 
one wish for more of a sense of humor added to their high thinking. 
Hubert Osborne’s dramatization of The Song of Solomon makes an ex- 
ceptionally beautiful and moving play that lends itself to sumptuous presen- 
tation. The music and pageantry are inherent in the play and not, as is 
so often the case, dragged in as interludes. John Masefield’s The Coming 
- Christ is a miracle play, written with real poetic and religious feeling. 
he characterization of the Kings and Shepherds is clear-cut and handled 
with humor and humanity. With intelligent acting and direction it would 
lend itself admirably to a church performance at Christmas time. F. P. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS 


Sir Charles Sedley, by V. de Sola Pinto. Boni and Liveright: New York. 


To everyone who is even passingly familiar with the mad, bad, danger- 
ous days of Restoration England, Sir Charles Sedley stands as the incar- 
nation of all its wicked fascinations. He was a wit among wits, an arch 
rake in the company of the wildest rakehells in history, rioting with Roch- 
ester, Dorset and Buckingham through a series of scandalous adventures to 
the horror and admiration of his own and later times. His fame has 
rested chiefly on his youthful escapades and it is usually forgotten that he 
was a cultivated gentleman, an accomplished poet wa a creditable play- 
wright, as well as a wild gallant. Now, with Mr. Pinto’s authoritative 
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biography at hand, another black devil of melodrama proves on closer 
acquaintance to be merely mottled. Mr. Pinto does not, indeed, disclaim 
the savory incidents of his hero’s life but he shows us Sedley in his respec- 
table age, doing his duty in a Whig Parliament, regulating his family 
affairs and trimming his sails to the political winds, while still preserving 
the more engaging qualities of his early years. Sedley, like his notorious 
companion Seabee, underwent a “conversion” during the course of a 
serious illness, but, unlike Rochester, who died picturesquely in the odor 
of sanctity, Sedley survived to put his new precept into practice. In the 
end he evolved a reasonable and cheerful balance and “died like a philoso- 
pher, without fear or superstition.” Mr. Pinto has collected all there is 
at present available by way of documenting his thorough study of the life, 
times and family connections of his subject. Sedley’s chief personal con- 
tribution to dramatic literature is his adaptation of the Eunuch of Terence, 
which he called Bellamira, but his connection with the Restoration stage 
is so intimate, through his long friendships with such men as Etherege, 
Wycherley, Dryden and Shadwell, that his biography is part of the history 
of the English theatre. His influence on the drama extended far beyond 
his excursions into authorship, for he is the actual prototype of the Comedy 
of Manners hero and in Mr. Pinto’s scholarly volume we can study the 
Dorimants, the Wildishes and the Mirabells of Etherege and Congreve in 
their habits as they lived. 


The Development of Scenic Art and Stage Machinery, by William Burt 
Gamble. New York Public Library. Index to Plays 1800-1926 compiled 
by Ina Ten Eyck Firkins. The H.W. Wilson Company: New York. 


It was in 1917 and 1919 that the New York Public Library Bulletin 
first ran sections of William Burt Gamble’s list of references to articles, 
photographs and books in the Library available on the development of 
scenic art and stage machinery. Today when Mr. Gamble’s bibliography has 
been brought up to date and published in one volume, it makes one of those 
few books on the theatre which are indispensable to the student, the teacher 
and the theatre worker. It covers the whole history of the theatre from 
the Greeks to the contemporary American stage, and includes a thorough 
bibliography on marionettes, little theatres, lighting and stage machinery. 
Not only are articles and books noted, but they are so intelligently sum- 
marized that the ‘‘reference list’’ serves as an immediate guide to what is 
best on any one desired subject. Less complete in its range than Mr. 
Gamble’s work but in its more limited way equally valuable, is Ina Ten 
Eyck Firkins’ Index to Plays 1800-1926, which includes the titles of the 
most important European and American plays of the period and ranges 
from Kotzebue to Eugene O'Neill. The volume contains 7:872 titles by 
2,203 authors. And with Mr. Gamble’s compilation should find its way 
to the shelves of everyone seriously interested in the theatre. 
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The players come to Elsinore. Johan- 
nes Poulsen and a distinguished Danish 
company act The Taming of the 
Shrew on the Elizabethan stage set up 
in the courtyard of the Kronborg 
Castle, at Helsinger, Denmark. 
Every summer productions are given 
in this theatre that closely duplicates 
Shakespeare’s stage, where signs, at- 
tached to the columns, serve as the 
only indications of a change of scene. 
The performances begin at five in the 
afternoon and use no artificial light, 
unless nightfall demands the lighting 
of torches toward the end of the play. 
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Artists’ Supplies 


Make-up 





ALJO 
Scenic Artist’s Supplies 
DRY AND PULP COLORS—ANILINE DYES 
BRONZE POWDERS 


Aljo Manufacturing Co. 
130 West 21st St. New York, N. Y. 
Dept. T. Tel: Watkins 6779 


MAX FACTOR’S 
SUPREME 
MAKE-UP PREPARATIONS 


Used in Motion Pictures for many years. This fa- 
mous line of Make-up is now available to the Stage 
Profession. Write for list and details. Dealers 
everywhere. 


326 South Hill St. Los Angeles, Calif. 





Costumes 


Marionettes 





COSTUME eur show the same as Broad- 


way managers do. Brooks’ Cos- 
tumes are used in practically every New York 
production. These same costumes are available for 
your use. 25,000 to choose from. Send list of 
requirements for our proposal. 


BROOKS 1437 Broadway, New York 


Zany SARG'S i ue 
2 — 1929 
Adventures of Christopher Columbus 
and A Spanish Fiesta 
Write for open dates and terms. 
Management: Ernest Briggs, Inc., 
1400 Broadway, New York. 





Draperies and Settings 


Nerve Massage 





BEAUMONT SCENERY STUDIOS 
New Address: 443 West 47th Street, New York 
Scenery and Draperies—Rented—Made to Order— 
Shipped anywhere in the U. S. A. for Private 
Theatricals, Schools, Clubs, Little Theatres, Churches. 
No catalog issued, as all our ideas are original. 
Write for information. 


HURKING NERVE MASSAGE 
and Hot Oil Treatments —139072 
“Outwits Old Age,” for business, professional and 
society women, by keeping them physically fit. 
Physicians’ Recommendations. 
(Residence Treatments only) 
ANNA T. HURKA 
55 E. 34th St., N. Y. C. Also Schenectady, N. Y. 
Phone: Lexington 5122 





SCENERY? 


Yes, I have 4,000 Settings for Rent! 


AMELIA GRAIN, PHILADELPHIA 
THE ONE PLACE IN THE WIDE, WIDE WORLD 


Schools 








“From Curtain to Back-Wall’”’ 


MATNEY STUDIO 
Stage Settings, Drop Curtains, Silks, Satins, Ve- 
Jours. Stage Rigging, Ground Cloths, Asbestos Cur- 
tains, Travelers. 
Rentals and Sales 

Little Theatres, High Schools, Amateur Groups 
307 West 47th St. Telephone 
New York City Longacre 4160 


BRENAU SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND 
DRAMATIC ART 
(Founded in 1900) 
Courses offered in: 


Public Speaking Playwriting Shakespeare 
Voice Stagecraft Modern Drama 
Pantomime Make-up Browning 


Four years’ course leading to B. O. Degree. 
For particulars, address 
Miss Grace Jean Salls, Dean Gainesville, Ga. 








I WEISS | & SONS 


CURTAINS - DRAPERIES - FURNITURE 
THEATRE & STAGE _ 


508 West 43rd St. New York 


PEGGY TAYLOR STUDIO THEATRE 
CLASSIC BALLET—INTERPRETIVE DANCING 
During the season, Peggy Taylor assisted by 
her dancers, will give a series of dance recitals 
at the studio. Admission by subscription only. 
Write for dates and further information 


43 West 46th St. Bryant 1783 








PERRY-MANSFIELD SCHOOL OF THE 
THEATRE AND DANCE 


STEAMBOAT SPRINGS, COLORADO 
JULY—AUGUST 


Booklet on request 
343 East 50th St., New York. Murray Hil] 2207 








Lighting 
WHOLESALE 


Charles I. Newton = ¢ perane 
Moving Clouds, Water Ripples, Ocean 
Waves, Falling Snow, Rain, Volcanic 
Eruptions, Fire, Lightning, Flowing Lava, 
Birds, Butterflies, Flying Angels, Ete. 
Stereopticons, Sciopticons, Spotlights, 
Bunch Lights and Window Spots. 


244 W. 14th St., N.Y.C. Tel. Chel. 2171 


Theatrical Fabrics 








THEATRICAL FABRICS 
For Stage Curtains, Drapes and Costumes 
MANUFACTURED AT OUR OWN MILLS 
Maharam Textile Co., Inc. 
Opposite Friars’ Club 
107 W. 48th St.. New York Bryant 2511-2 








February 1917 

W May 1917 
an te October 1919 
January 1925 


Will Buy 


April 1925 December 1925 
July 1925 January 1926 

. March 1926 
Prices on request July 1926 


THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY 
119 WEST 57TH STREET, NEW YORK 
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PHIDELAH RICE 
Summer School of the Spoken Word 


The Bungalow School 
Overlooking the Sea 
Oak Bluffs, Mass. 


Intensive courses in Expression. Professional Act- 
ing and Stage Direction. Two “Little Theatre” 
Plays each week. Land and Water Sports. 

First Session June 4 


opens Monday, 


Sécond Session’ opens Monday, July 2 
Address Mr. Phidelah Rice 
286 Clark Road Brookline, Mass. 


THE WHARF PLAYERS 


OF PROVINCETOWN, Inc. 

ANNOUNCE 
To Authors 

The fifth season of new and original plays 

At Provincetown (Nine Productions) 
To Students 
The second season of the Summer School 
of the Theatre 
At Provincetown (Bulletin Ready) 
Send communications to 
755 Boylston St., Room 514, Boston, Mass. 
No fee for reading manuscripts 














SUMMER inthe 


JULY 
MARIONETTES 
Their forms, plays, playwrights, special 
theatres and history; with text and il- 
lustrations from Sarg, Kreymborg, Bu- 
fano to Teschner, Exter, ete.; also a 
play for marionettes. 


THEATRE ARTS 


AUGUST 
MUSIC IN THE THEATRE 
An approach to the various angles of 
the theatre in which music plays a part. 
Musical comedy, opera comique, acting in 
opera, jazz and the music hall, the bal- 
let, entr’acte and incidental music. 


SEPTEMBER 


FIFTH ANNUAL LITTLE THEATRE YEAR BOOK 
A record of 50 Tributary Theatre productions, achievements, problems 
and progress of the past year, including the best work of America’s 
college laboratories, schools, workshops and Little Theatres. 


PARTIAL CONTENTS 


The Tributary Theatre Meets the 
Main Stream, by Edith J. R. Isaacs; 
The Artist’s Approach to the Theatre, 
by Robert Edmond Jones; The Stage 
Manager, by Edwin Morse; The Little 
Country Theatre, by Alfred Arvold; 


photographs, 


California’s Contribution, by Dan 
Organizations desiring to 
are requested to submit 


THEATRE ARTS 


$4.00 a Year 
119 West 57th St. 


announcements, 


Totheroh; Who’s Who in the Little 
Theatre—a directory of 100 names of 
playwrights, players, directors, de- 
signers, etc., who have done and are 
doing exceptional work; 40 illustra- 
tions; other features of special 


interest. 
ete., by June mses | 


MONTHLY 
50 cents a Copy 


New York City 


have their work recorded 
programs, prospectuses, 








Gloucester School of the Little Theatre 


9th Season 
June 30th—August 25th 


Acting — Production 


Plays given publicly twice a week 


Two weeks of repertory 


For circular address 
F. O. Cunningham 
F. Evans 


112 Charles St., 
Boston, Mass. 


Playhouse 
at the 
Cross Streams 


Resident School and Summer Camp 
Devoted to 
Theatre and Cultural Arts 
Thorough Technical Training for the Professional Stage, 
by New York director 


Personality Building that liberates one from fear, 
self-consciousness and a sense of limitation and fits 
him for Professional and Social life. 
Constructive Recreation in an enjoyable 
environment. 

For laymen and professionals. 

Address: HOPEWELL JUNCTION, DuTCHESS Co., N. Y. 





(65 Miles from N. Y. C.) 





In writing to advertisers please 


mention Theatre Arts Monthly. 











EcizABetH Mack 
: STUDIOS 
PARIS— SUMMER TERM 


43 rue Michel Ange 
June-September 
Professional Course: 
French Dramatic Technique, 
Study of French Theatre, 
Acting, Coaching. 
Cultural Course: 
French Language, History, 
Art, Literature. Short trips 
torical or art interest. 
For information address 
Miss MADELINE Hicks 
66 Fifth Av., New York 
Tel.: Algonquin 6907. 














WHITEHEAD SCHOOL 
of Rhythm and Drama 


Virginia Whitehead, B.S. Douglas Whitehead, M.A 


Motor-Menta] Rhythmics Play Directing 
Pantomimic Dancing Dramatic Expression 
Folk Dancing Educational Dramatics 


Dan Totheroh—Playwriting 


Practice in plays and platform recitals. Private 
coaching. College credit for teachers groups. Spe- 
cial groups of professional singers and actors in re- 
laxation and body training. Circular sent on request. 


Special Summer Course, July 9— Aug. 10 


108 Central Park South 


New York City Circle 5079 











DRAMATICS and SPEECH 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
OF EXPRESSION 


Centrally Located on Lake Front, Chicago 


SUMMER SCHOOL—JUNE 19-JULY 27 


Courses 

Appreciation of Literature—Play Production 

Pantomime—Story Telling—Speech—Phonetics 

Voice—Stage Craft—lInterpretative Dancing 
Best known College of its kind in Mid-West. 
Accredited 2, 3, and 4 yr. courses. Complete 
Training in Speech Arts. Homelike dormitory. 
39th year. ADDRESS REGISTRAR 


Dept. 20, 616-22 So. Michigan Ave. ,Chicago 











RUDOLPH SCHAEFFER 


SUMMER CLASSES 
RHYTHMO-CHROMATIC 


DESIGN 


JULY 5 TO AUGUST 11 
Rose Bogdonoff, Assisting 





Color, Design, Plastic Form, 
Interior Decoration, Stagecraft 


127 GRANT AVE. 
SAN FRANCISCO 

















STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGE- 
MENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY 
THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 

24, 1912, 


Of THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY, published monthly at 
New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1928. 


STATE oF NEW YorK } = 
COUNTY OF NEW YorkK j ~”"" 

Before me, a notary public in and for the State 
and county aforesaid, personally appeared B. B. 
Knudsen, who, having been duly sworn according 
to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of THEATRE ARTS MONTHLY and that the 
following is, to the best of his knowledge and be- 
lief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., 
of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in 
the above caption, required by the Act of August 
24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, 
to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, 
editor, managing editor, and business managers are 
Publisher, Theatre Arts, Inc., 119 West 57th Street, 
New York City; Editor, Edith J. R. Isaacs, 119 
West 57th Street, New York City; Managing Edi- 
tor, none; Business Manager, B. B. Knudsen, 119 
West 57th Street, New York City. 


2. That the owner is: Theatre Arts, Inc., 119 
West 57th Street, New York, N. Y.; Stark Young, 
119 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y.; Kenneth 
Macgowan, 119 West 57th Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Edith J. R. Isaacs, 119 West 57th Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Florence K. Mixter, 41 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y.; Edgar A. Levy, 505 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y.; Bernard M. Baruch, 598 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Kenneth Out- 
water, 52 William Street, New York, N. Y.; Robert 
W. Bingham, Louisville, Ky.; Clara Fechheimer, 
5420 Plainfield St., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Irene Lewisohn, 
133 West 11th Street, New York, N. Y.; Alice 
Lewisohn, 133 West 11th Street, New York, N. Y.; 
Elizabeth A. Alexander, 77 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y.; Aaron Sapiro, 13 Walworth Avenue, 
Searsdale, N. Y.; William N. Cohen, 22 William 
Street, New York, N. Y.; David Ansbacher, 527 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Ralph Jonas, 115 
Broadway, New York, N. Y.; Margaret Douglass, 
34 East 5lst Street, New York, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and 
other security holders owning or holding 1 per cent 
or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving 
the names of the owners, stockholders, and security 
holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon 
the books of the company but also, in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other 
fiduciary relation, the name of the person or cor- 
poration for whom such trustee is acting, is given; 
also that the said two paragraphs contain state- 
ments embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief 
as to the circumstances and conditions under which 
stockholders and security holders who do not ap- 
pear upon the books of the company as trustees, 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no 
reason to believe that any other person, association, 
or corporation has any interest direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than 
as so stated by him. B. B. KNUDSEN. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 28th day 
of March, 1928. 
(Seal) Hattie Seligman, Notary Public. 


New York County Clerk’s No. 716. 
New York County Register’s No. 8759. 


(My commission expires March 30, 1928.) 
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Directors, Little Theatres and Dramatic Departments 


SUMMER VACATION COURSE IN NEW YORK CITY 
JUNE 25th—AUGUST 4th 


Actual direction under criticism, John Martin, Director 


Practical instruction in Stagecraft, Kate 


D. Lawson, Technical Director Guild Theatre 


Lighting problems demonstrated on stage of New York’s best equipped theatre 


Traditional and modern approach to classic plays, Lemuel B. C. Josephs 


LOUISE GIFFORD 


Training for the Young Actor 


SUMMER AND FALL 


54 West 74th St. 


TERMS FOR ACTORS 


New York City 





CORNISH SCHOOL 
of the Artsof the Theatre 


Six Weeks’ Summer Session 
July 18th-August 28th 
announces 
ELLEN VAN VOLKENBURG, Director 
(now producing ‘“‘The Unknown Warrior” in London) 
Courses in 


PRODUCTION, PLAY REHEARSAL and ACTING, 
IMPROVISING and PANTOMIME, STAGE ME- 
CHANICS, STAGE DESIGN, PHONETICS, DAL- 
CROZE EURYTHMICS and DANCING. 


Address all inquiries to 


The Cornish School ; 
Roy and Harvard Seattle, Washington 


ELSA FINDLAY 


Datcroze EurYTHMICS as, 
aa 
PLASTIC, PANTOMIME k WS 
Summer Courses ~}\(- 
) ea = 
July-August [PQA 
L 
For Actors, Dancers, \) ” 
Musicians, Teachers yr 


Write for booklet 


264 Fifth Avenue, New York Mad. Sq.: 1019 





HELEN FORD 


ACTING 
THEORY — PRACTICE 


STUDIO SUMMER STUDIO 
Carnegie Hall-Mez 864 Nantel 
7th Ave. & 56th St. Laurentian Mts. 
New York, N. Y. Province of Quebec 
Sept. 15th-June 1st July 5th-Aug. roth. 


Telephone—Circle 1350 


Elizabeth B. Grimball 


Studio of Acting and 


Dramatic Production 
264 FIFTH AVENUE 


Registrations for Oct. 1928 NOW. 


Training for the Professional Theatre 
and for Educational & Community Dramatics 


Elizabeth B. Grimball — Stage Director 
PRODUCER OF PAGEANTS AND PLAYS 








SCHOOL OF THE GOODMAN 
THEATRE 


FACULTY 
L Thomas Wood Stevens 
Whitford Kane Mary Agnes Doyle 
Alphonso lanelli and others 
Operating its own Theatre 
Thoroughly professional training in entire work of 
the theatre—production, acting, scene design, cos- 
tume and playwriting. 
Practical experience in Repertory 
ADMISSION BY COMPETITION 
NEW TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER (7 
Address Dept. TA for free descriptive bulletin. 


KENNETH SAWYER GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE 














DEPT. TA, THE ART INSTITUTE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


THEODORA IRVINE 
STUDIO™ ™ THEATRE 


310 West 73rd Street, N. Y. 
A COURSE IN ACTING 
Small groups. Also private lessons. 


Ail Rehearsals and Stage Technique 
with Miss Irvine personally. Work 
sponsored by Eva Le Gallienne, Mr. 
and Mrs. Coburn, Edith Wynne 
Matthison. 
Teacher of Alice Brady. 
Summer Course— 
July 9th to August 13th 
Write for Catalogue 4 
Telephone: Endicott 33845 
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MODELS FOR THE INTIMATE THEATRE 


Plans for Scenery Construction—Lists of Hardware and How Used 


Artists and students instructed in various color mixtures, dyes, tempora, sizes, pastes, etc. 
Information on the use of the “grid-iron,” rigging, drawn and tableaux curtains, traps, trick 
appliances. Instructions in Constructivism, Symbolism and the adjustment of Post-impres- 
sions and Futuristic Settings, and their proper application. 

Studios: 108 Central Park South 
New York City Telephone Circle 4618 














MERICAN ACADEMY 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 


FOUNDED 1884 BY FRANKLIN H. SARGENT 
For 44 Years America’s Leading Institution for Dramatic and Expressional Training 
Prepares for ACTING, TEACHING, DIRECTING. 


Teachers’ Summer Course July 9-August 18 








Dramatic Extension Courses in Cooperation with COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 





Catalogue describing all courses 


Room 152-F CARNEGIE HALL, NEW YORK CITY 











E have designed an inexpensive interchangeable set of screens 
and hangings for Theatres, Colleges and Schools with small 
stages that is the most practical equipment of its kind yet conceived. 


DEVEREUX STUDIOS 


Curtains Draperies Hangings 
JO EAST goth STREET, NEW YORK 





For the designer and student of lighting 


Study color in light and its effects on 
pigments in your own studio. 


The use of the Hall Model Lighting 
Equipment has proven to be the only 
practical means of working out these 
problems in a Satisfactory and eco- 
nomical way. 





For further particulars address 


a oe See ee cee L. HALL, W. Emerson St., Melrose, Mass. 
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